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Se ene 


Our Contributors’ Page 


The Editor begins in this number a series of articles on American Personalism, 
the first of which is on the Backgrounds. The series has been written under 
agreement with the late lamented Emmanuel Mounier, editor of Esprit in Paris, 
that there should be mutual exchange of articles between the two editors, the 
series to be printed both in Esprit and The Personalist. The loss of Mounier, at 
the height of his career, is inconsolable. Whether we shall be favored with post- 
humous articles from his pen has not yet been learned. 


Professor Stern of the University of Southern California and the California In- 
stitute of Technology, late of the Sorbonne, who was recently decorated by the 
French government, attacks the absolutistic theory of values as equally dan- 
gerous with that of relativism. 


In his article The Christian Witness and This Generation, Professor Nietmann 
of the College of the Pacific raises the question whether the Gospel of Mark 
should be confused with the Gospel of Marx. He concludes that it is wrong to 
identify Christianity with communism, capitalism, feudalism, or Christian 
socialism contending that “welfare states” are not as often claimed “practical 
Christianity.” In Christianity, the emphasis is not on “rights” but on responsi- 
bility. 

Professor Berndtson in Cognition and the Mystical Experience discusses the 
problem of whether the mystical experience implies a complete union of the 
contemplator with the contemplated, answering to the “total annihilation” 
commonly regarded in the Orient as the summit of salvation. He concludes that 
if the mystical experience yields truth, it must be truth about something finding 
its peace in brotherly love and social action. 


In “our river lives,” Elmer Gorman who ventures into the field of verse, is a 
minister turned air pilot whose beautiful lines flow deep as well as strong. 


Doctor Charles A. Muses in Centrality in the Ethics of Peirce writes a telling 
exposition of Peirce’s masterly epistemology which contains a phrase that has 
enriched the doctrine of any philosopher who knew it and impoverished that 
of him who did not: “Your heart is also a perceptive organ.” Peirce’s response 
to Darwin’s evolution by claw and talon had to await the decline of Spencerism 
for a new appreciation of “love as the continuity between all processes.” 


Professor Florence R. Scott in The Duality of Matthew Arnold shows him as 
struggling between the world of his famous father, Arnold of Rugby, and the 
popular romanticism. It is a surprise to think of Matthew Arnold as once tak- 
ing the part of a Parisian boulevardier. Dr. Scott is in the English Department 
of the University of Southern California. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of Personalism are wel- 
comed if strongly written. Manuscripts unaccompanied by postage will not be returned. 
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THE PERFECTION OF THE HIVE 
A Parable for Politicians 


{ For social organization, nothing human is com- 
parable with the perfection of the hive. 

€ Here is totalitarianism at its highest. The silent 
building of the community proceeds without ces- 
sation or friction—a perfect economy without 
strikes or lockouts. 

{ The hexagonal cell of the bee is the high-water 
mark of thrift and strength—the engineering as 
perfect when the swarm hangs from a bush as 
when it occupies the most “palatial” hive. 

{ Each individual is a specialist with a limited task. 
{ The honey gatherer, a connoisseur of scent and 
taste, collects but does not appreciably consume, 
dying of hard labor in a few weeks. 

{ The cell-builder is a carpenter only, and knows 
nothing else. 


{ The queen is an egg machine which the feeders 
stuff with just the kinds and amounts of food to 
produce eggs. 
{ The males have a single function, to raise from among 
them a strongest and speediest companion for the nuptial 
flight. Then they are dismembered, killed with the ruth- 
lessness of a concentration camp. 
{ How much of modern life is already totalitarian—hostile 
to art, enemy of change, foe to liberal education, hateful 
toward heresy (that is, other men’s orthodoxy), death to 
the free spirit of man? 
q Contemporary totalitarianisms, political, social, aca- 
Sue or religious, might well take instruction from the 
ee. 


{ Here is no peril of change for, but for the interference 
of man, the hive is exactly as it was at the dawn of history. 
Heresy is impossible; new ideas are taboo. 

q No bee entertains an individual opinion or refuses a task 
without summary destruction. Any dissident is treated as a 
traitor. 

From the totalitarian standpoint, here is everything. 

" Yes, everything except PROGRESS, FREEDOM, and souts! 


R. T.F. 


Studies in American Personalism 
BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


THE PersonaistT BACKGROUND 


A, ACCOUNT of personalism might properly 
begin at almost any point in the history of philosophy. The phrase 
which William James used as a subtitle for his Pragmatism might just- 
ly be used concerning it: “A new name for old ways of thinking.” 
Personalism might begin with Schleiermacher or Lotze, with Kant’s 
activity of the mind in all judgment, or with Bishop Berkeley’s the- 
ory of perception, with Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum, or with Maine 
de Biran’s Volo ergo sum. But such reference would be to speak only 
of its modern development. It is, in basic principle, as surely expressed 
in the affirmation of Heraclitus (536-470 B.c.) that the fundamental 
reality is mind because it alone, of all creation, has the power to dif- 
ferentiate itself from the objective world and even from its own ex- 
periences, asserting that this Logos is the permanent principle in a 
world of change. Anaxagoras (500-430 B.c.) showed the same per- 
sonalistic trend in affirming mind to be the foundation of existence, 
the force that arranges and guides. Protagoras (480-410 B.c.) named 
this differentiating capacity of the person as the basis of all knowl- 
edge and science, expressing it in the famous phrase: “Man is the 
measure of all things, of things that are, that they are; of things that 
are not, that they are not.” 

Later great landmarks would be Boethius with his famous defi- 
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nition of the person which provided the point of controversies that 
survived centuries; St. Augustine whose early intuitionism and per- 
sonalism were expressed in the Confessions; and St. Thomas who 
converted Aristotle to a personalistic interpretation, thereby defeat- 
ing the atheism of Islam, and preserving the peculiar genius of West- 
ern thought as well as Christian civilization. 

Personalistic principles form the particular genius of Western 
culture distinguishing it from others. These principles are equally at 
enmity with the concept of an all-determining Absolute whether it 
be pictured as an incommunicable God or whether it be as Matter, 
after the theory of an all-determining mechanistic materialism. Per- 
sonalism is the dream of freedom and escape from bondage to every 
tyranny that would invade and violate the spirit of man. It is the in- 
sight that breathes in the apocalyptic vision of the City of God, the 
measure of which was declared by John of Patmos to be “the meas- 
ure of aman.” It speaks in Rousseau’s: “Man is born free, and every- 
where he is in chains’; it lurks in the famous second chapter of the 
Bhagavad Gita and is hostile to every compulsion from without that 
invades the sanctity of personhood. In the book of Chuang Tzu 
(Chapter 33 of The Great Society) it appears in the inquiry as to the 
sources of Divine Reason in man, concluding that it can only descend 
from the heavenly man (tien Jen)* who brings to birth true sages 
and kings. It is eloquent in Micah’s definition of true religion, chal- 
lenging the restrictions of priestcraft: “What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” It reaches a climax in the reverence for the sanctity of the 
person expressed in the words of the Great Teacher: “Behold I stand 
at the door and knock,” indicating that God himself, in his respect 
for the human spirit, enters by invitation. 

Everywhere personalism is a token of man’s effort to free himself 
from ideas, compulsions, and all forces that would terrorize or regi- 
ment the human soul. Freedom, run wild and socially irresponsible, 
is only individualism and license; brought into captivity to the will 


tHughes: Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times (Dutton, 1942), Pp. 209. 
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of the Divine and the good of society, it is personalism. In the final 
analysis, there can be no freedom except that which is based in right- 
cousness, justice, and self-restraint. This common desideratum of all 
good men must be affirmed to free the personalist from the charge of 
excessive claims of invention or discovery. Most that can be justly 
claimed by moderns as invention is the name itself. Keeping to doc- 
trines and meanings, we have a fairly complete modern development 
both in German and French thought for a full century and a half, 
resting on Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas more particularly. The 
personalistic system has at times been designated as Voluntarism, the 
Philosophy of Freedom, of effort, of probability, of contingency, of 
continuity, of Idées Forces, of Change, Spiritual Realism, Philosophie 
Critique, \ranscendental Empiricism, Personal Idealism, Humanism, 
Vitalism, Activism, Personal Realism, Phenomenology, Personalism, 
and, more recently, Existentialism. Personalism seems to many the 
most appropriate name for the over-all type. 

In general there are two distinct tendencies shown in the thinkers 
of this school, depending on whether their interests are primarily 
epistemological, concerned with a theory of knowledge, or meta- 
physical, concerned with the theory of reality or Being. These latter 
are here presumed to be the more thoroughgoing personalists though 
the claim would be disputed. They hold that any theory of thought 
rests upon metaphysical assumptions such as the intelligence of the 
World-ground. 

The contrasting approaches to reality by way of thought or by 
way of being have in a general way raised a division between a ration- 
alistic and an intuitional concept with plentiful exceptions on either 
side. German thought as well as English has tended toward the epis- 
temological and absolutistic; French personalism, from Pascal down, 
has tended toward intuitionalism and thoroughgoing personalism. 

A distinctive characteristic of most personalistic thought is its 
theistic standpoint as opposed to pantheism and deism with such out- 
standing exceptions to the general rule as those of McTaggart’s ag- 
nosticism, Sartre’s atheism, and certain developments of phenomenal- 
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ism. It holds that all reality is, in some sense, personal; that there are 
only persons and that which they create; that personality is self- 
consciousness and self-directive, both in finite individuals and in a 
Supreme Creative Intelligence, both immanent and transcendent, the 
World-ground and the source of all reality. On this assumption per- 
sonalism bases its theory of knowledge. The world of things, spring- 
ing from an intelligent source, grounds the intelligibility of the world 
for normal minds and human perceptions. Logically, it is pragmatic 
and holds that life is more important and convincing than any verbal 
form of expression, forever bursting the bonds of fixed meanings or 
verbalisms. Ethically, it holds to the way of freedom, maintaining 
that without freedom moral character is impossible. Viewing ethical 
values as creative achievement, it assumes that the risk of evil and 
error must be justified by the outcome in moral character and free- 
dom. Since the cosmic order is personal, it is also ethical and the 
moral mandates are written deeply into the nature of life and being. 
Moral laws are as inexorable as those of the physical world. Values 
thus acquire a standing in the nature of things. Aesthetically, person- 
alism maintains the cosmic and personal character of the forms of 
beauty in which normal personalities can find pleasure and self- 
expression because of an inherent harmony between persons and 
things. Religiously, it is theistic, holding that the person can achieve 
the highest selfhood only by working in harmony with the Divine 
nature. 

Since personalism is known as the philosophy of freedom, it takes 
on certain social and political aspects. Personality is seen as the 
supreme value. Society should then be so organized as to provide for 
every person the best possible opportunity for self-development. 
Since the person is the supreme charge of democracy, personalism is 
the enemy of all totalitarianisms. This doctrine of freedom makes it 
the natural enemy of all mechanistic psychologies. 

Scientifically, personalism is in strict accord with the newest 
developments of a science which now abrogates the mechanistic 
materialistic theories of reality. It looks upon evolution as active from 
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inner forces of a purposive nature of which human intelligence and 
moral achievement are the highest expressions known to us. The 
inner functioning of cell and atom toward an evolutionary end, it 
holds to be an evidence of a Supreme Creative Intelligence, the best 
physical corroboration of that existence. The foremost scientific ex- 
pression of that view yet written came from the hand of the dis- 
tinguished French scientist, the late Pierre Lecomte du Noiy.’ 

Any complete account of personalism would need to introduce 
such great French names in its development as Descartes (1596- 
1560), Cogito ergo sum; Maine de Biran (1766-1824), Volo ergo 
sum—I think therefore I am; Cournot (1801-1877), The Philosophy 
of Probability; Ravaisson (1813-1900), Spiritual Realism; Fouillée 
(1838-1912), and others more nearly contemporary or still living 
such as Renouvier and Lachelier, “Le Personnalisme”; Boutroux, 
“Contingency”; Bergson, “Change and Intuition.” Only lack of 
space prevents more extended mention of other great French per- 
sonalists down to and including Blondel, Maritain, and Mounier. So 
much must be written in an account of American personalism as a 
recognition not only of the clarity of French thought but also from 
a sense of unity with it. 


BEGINNINGS IN AMERICA 


With such a background it is obvious that the chief claim to 
originality for American personalism must lie largely in the assump- 
tion of the title “personalism” for this modern type of theism. In the 
manner of its development out of the exigencies of American life 
and thought, it does provide certain American characteristics. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, the sources of American per- 
sonalism lie almost exclusively in German Hegelianism and Kant- 
ianism and the schools they represent. The outstanding exception to 
this was William James who studied with Renouvier who had also 


21a Dignité Humaine (Brentano’s) ; L’ Avenir de L’Esprit (Brentano’s) ; L’H omme devant 
la Science (Flammarion). Much of the material of these works is to be found in English 
under the titles: Biological Time (Macmillan) ; Human Destiny (Longmans) ; The Road to 
Reason (Longmans), the latter recently translated by Madame du Noiy. 
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been influenced by German thought. James considered him the 
greatest of his contemporaries. The significance of this is discover- 
able in the contrast between the intuitionalism of James and the 
rationalism of Borden Parker Bowne who was primarily influenced 
from German and British sources. James confessed that he felt 
Bowne to have walked in his very footprints but complained that 
Bowne, the churchman, was less orthodox than himself, from the 
intuitional religious standpoint, and pronounced him a naturalist. 
The illustration is enlightening. 

The main reason for the relative neglect in America of French 
personalism lay generally in two causes. The first of these was the 
early dominance of French positivism which from afar seemed to 
fill the whole horizon of French philosophical thought, followed by 
Victor Cousin whose spiritualism Ravaisson declared to be only a 
“‘half-spiritualism.” It was Ravaisson who performed the great feat 
of carrying personalism to its true fundamental basis enabling it to 
surmount the rationalism that had hampered its German counter- 
part. Early American philosophy was generally quite unaware of the 
rare development of French personalism. The other cause lay in the 
dominance of the American mind by the German university which 
led to the passing by of such natural allegiances as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The way to acceptance of Hegelianism, for instance, had 
been prepared by the Cambridge Platonists, popular with American 
theologians, and fathering the early transcendentalists. Emerson’s 
more mature thought was influenced toward Germany through 
Thomas Carlyle but the way had already been prepared by the 
perusal of Cudworth whose volume, The True Intellectual System of 
the Universe, he read during a summer at the Concord Manse before 
the famous essay on nature was written. To return now from this 
digression to our second cause, it was due largely to the limitations 
which French and English universities placed on the granting of the 
doctorate to others than their own prospective teachers. Germany 
opened the way to foreigners to receive the doctorate. The first 
American intellectuals, feeling the need for advanced study, and 
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qualifying for American professorships, gravitated toward Germany 
and returned loaded with degrees and enthusiasm for German 
philosophy. 

At this time nearly all of the American colleges were under the 
control of the church and, while French personalism would have 
served the purpose better, Hegelian idealism provided the possibility 
for a personalized form of Absolute, however contradictory, which 
became popular in church and university. Thus the early movements 
away from absolutism, Hegelianism and Platonism in the background 
with the German Leibniz and Lotze and the French Biran and Ra- 
vaisson led the way. 

The first definite personalistic movement in America should 
perhaps be considered to have begun when William Torrey Harris,’ 
later United States Commissioner of Education but then a junior at 
Yale College, had his mind directed into new channels through state- 
ments made in “Conversations” delivered at New Haven by Amos 
Bronson Alcott in 1857. So greatly was Harris affected by the new 
points of view that he resigned from Yale at once and sought the 
Western frontier to solve his intellectual and personal problems. He 
was perhaps helped to this decision, not altogether by the bold and 
unorthodox positions of Alcott but with the assistance of the warn- 
ings given the students of Yale by its president against “the new 
philosophical infidelity of Alcott.”* Harris landed in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, where he afterward became superintendent of schools. Here 
he fell in with a group of Hegelians, refugees from German militar- 
ism, chief of whom was Brockmeyer, a German university gradu- 
ate and a Hegel fanatic. This company had already formed a Philoso- 
phical Society for the study of Hegel whose Logic Brockmeyer had 
translated for their use. Harris’ first interest, after getting settled in 
his new home, was an attempt to introduce Alcott to the Philoso- 


Some will perhaps be reluctant to consider Harris’ work a system but though never oc- 
cupying an academic chair, his writing was voluminous and, until the work of Bowne, the 
most nearly complete exposition of personalistic doctrine. 

4See Pochmann: New England Transcendentalism and St. Louis Hegelianism (Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, 1948), p. 11. 
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phical Society for a series of “Conversations.” Alcott, never in strict 
accord with Hegelianism, had a rather sorry joust with the abso- 
lutists. Being himself a schoolteacher with reforming ideas, he sought 
to introduce the principle of self-expression, self-determination, ac- 
tion from within, and constantly drew farther away from the tran- 
scendentalism of Emerson and the Concord School, though he was a 
part of it and its moderator to the very end. 

By 1866 Harris had sufficiently progressed in his influence to start 
the publication of the first philosophical journal in the English-speak- 
ing world devoted to speculative thought, The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, which continued for twenty-two years. Through these 
years the Journal kept up a steady apology for Hegel, but with a dif- 
ference after Brockmeyer dropped out of the picture. The Hegel- 
ianism began to take on a personalistic tone, as Professor Hoffman of 
Wurtzberg complained, became theistic by misinterpretation, “mak- 
ing Hegel assert the personality of God and deny individual immor- 
tality to man.”° After this there was more controversy over such an 
interpretation of Hegel by Trendelenburg of Konigsberg in which 
the latter was defended by Professor George S. Morris of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan as well as by Harris himself. The impetuosity of the 
defense, however, indicated a determination to make Hegel a per- 
sonalist and was an index to the platform Harris had now assumed. 
He had entered on a new and fateful phase of thought which was 
personalistic. He took theology to correspond with freedom, seized 
upon Spirit and Personality as ultimate values, and “cleaned up his 
Pantheism,” and Pochmann declares:° 


Set his face against the Atomists, the Sophists, the Brahman- 
ists, the Eleatics, against Spinoza, Hamilton, Hume, Rous- 
seau, Mill, Comte, Spencer, and all others whose teachings 
led, in his opinion, to mechanism, pantheism, agnosticism, 
or atheism. .. . The men of the Speculative who began as 


5Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. VI, 1872, p- 178. 
6Op. cit., p. 29. Also Leidecker: Yankee Teacher (Philosophical Library, New York), 
Pp: 321. 
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Hegelian Absolutists, end as individualists in the interest of 
self-determination and self-expression. 


The change in outlook had begun in Harris as early as 1862 through 
the probable influence of General Ethan Allen Hitchcock.’ 

Of the personalistic character of Harris’ philosophy there can be 
no reasonable doubt. He declared:* “All determination is self- 
determination. . . . Person is the only cause.” Attacking Spencer and 
positivism in the previous volume (p. 931) he had written:° 


A reason that could not cognize itself as an individual, as a 
person, would not and could not know or think at all, and 
the name Reason would be a misnomer. 


Again, criticizing Professor Tyndall’s address, he’ calls it “A chal- 
lenge to all thinkers who hold the supremacy of Personality as the 
first principle of the Universe.” Finally, in his “Science of Educa- 
tion”: “A spirit or mind makes its own nature; it is what it produces 
—a self-result.” 

In his articles on “Educational Psychology,” he refers to the self as 
the only existence possessing perpetuity and thus capable of edu- 
cation:* 


That which is dependent upon external circumstances and 
is only a circumstance itself, is not capable of education. 
Only a “self” can be education; and a “self” is a conscious 
unity—a “‘self-activity,” a being which is through itself, and 
not one that is made by surrounding conditions. . . . [t must 
[also] have the ability to realize within itself what belongs 
to the species or race. 


This the acorn cannot do, and can grow only by the destruction of 
its own individuality; it vanishes in the oak tree: “The species lives 
but the individual dies, in the vegetable world.” In closing he calls 


7Leidecker, pp. 214 ff. 

8 Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. VIU, 1874, p. 97 fz 
9Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. VII, 1873, p. 931- 
10/q., Vol. VIII, p. 370. 

117q,, Vol. VIII, p. 210. 

12]d., Vol. XIV, pp. 225, 226, 238-9. 
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attention to four forms of thought respecting the world, and con- 
cludes with the fourth, describing it as that which 1s: 


The creation of a Personal Creator, who makes it the 
theatre of the development of conscious beings in his image. 
Each step upward in ideas arrives at a more adequate idea of 
the true reality. Force is more real than thing; persistent 
forces than particular forces; Absolute Person is more real 
than the force or forces which he creates. . . . 

This final form of education is the only form which is 
consistent with the theory of education. . . . It sees the 
world as explained by the principle of Absolute Person. It 
finds the world of institutions a world in harmony with 
such a principle. 


Harris, who dated his intellectual “conversion” from his Yale 
contact with Bronson, continued a relationship with the latter com- 
parable to the intimacy of father and son, and set out to perpetuate 
Bronson’s educational theories. His work as superintendent of the 
St. Louis schools was recognized by the Paris Universal Exposition 
in 1878 in the award of the “Silver Palm,” and his school received 
the “Silver Medal for Primary Education.” The influence of Harris 
on American educational theory was revolutionary, its chief em- 
phasis being made on meeting the needs of the individual pupil, and 
the importance of humanistic studies in his personal development. 
This was exactly the undertaking of Ravaisson in the schools of 
France. The whole American system was removed from the rule of 
rote and discipline by violence which had characterized it and a 
humanism of education was introduced which later theories and the 
vagaries of mechanistic psychology, overdoing, have not been able 
to undo, by an idolatry of technical method and a neglect of human- 
istic studies. 

By 1867 Alcott began to use the term “personalism” for this 
system of thought and education as he began his private primary 
schools in Boston. He met with much opposition on the part of those 
who felt that any method lacking in the rigor and vigor of corporal 
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punishment was a failure from the start. People did not yet believe 
in seeking the voluntary cooperation of the pupil, the development of 
those inner resources of his own mind which would aid his adjust- 
ment to society. It was popular to consider that these could be forced 
out by strict discipline rather than led out through interest and love. 
Alcott, in his private schools, lost his skirmish on Beacon Hill but his 
theory became the outstanding doctrine of American education. The 
educational personalism of Alcott was made effective through the 
efforts of Harris. Though the term “‘personalism” as applied to these 
views did not get into print until 1867, it was in Alcott’s mind and 
conversation as early as 1858 as shown by his Journals. His effort to 
“convert” Emerson from his pantheism and “individualism,” as 
Alcott called it, is told in the Journal entry of February 12 and in the 
Emerson Journals of the corresponding date. Alcott wrote in his 
Journal:** 


I P.M. comes Emerson and asks me to accompany him 
home to tea. We talk late on intellect and individualism, dis- 
criminating the latter from personality. 


In the same connection, the editor of the Journals adds in a footnote, 
Alcott’s distinction: 


In a letter of 1868 Alcott wrote: “I can only ask you to dis- 
tinguish finely that, in yourself, which differences you 
from other persons essentially and that which unites and 
makes them one with yourself, also makes you one with 
them, indissolubly and forever. The unity is the Person- 
ality; the difference is the Individuality. ... We must grow 
and become one with the Person dwelling in every breast, 
and thus come to apprehend the saying ‘I and my Father are 
one’—that is, perceive that all souls have a personal identity 


with God and abide in him.” 


What Alcott described as “individualism” in Emerson, in contrast 
with his own personalism, was the latter’s assertion of self-determina- 


13T he Journals of Bronson Alcott, Odell Shepard, ed. (Little, Brown, Boston), p. 306. 
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tion, “self-reliance” in the human being, at the same moment that he 
insisted on the impersonality of God. Such a claim would constitute 
man the only self-determining being in the universe setting him up 
as superior to the Deity. Emerson should have taken a lesson from his 
own famous Harvard Divinity Address. As late as March 22, 1878, 
Alcott returned to the attack: ** 


Return Thomas Taylor’s translation of Jamblichus’ book 
on Mysteries to Emerson, and dine with him. 

The old topic of Personal Immortality comes into our 
discussion, and I find my friend as persistent as formerly in 
his Individualism. His faith is purely ethical, and demands 
the certainty of facts experienced individually. His idealism 
hesitates and pauses, appalled at the dread facts of the Per- 
sonality. True to his convictions, he modestly rests in his 
Individualism, and is silent concerning what lies beyond. 
Perhaps he may be classed as an ideal theist, with that film of 
pantheistic haze that hovers always about that school of 
thinkers. This latest pantheism has from the first character- 
ized the New England school of ‘Transcendentalists, and has 
not yet cleared itself from the clouds, most of its disciples 
being still touched with its indefiniteness, unable to find the 
certainty they seek. While it has modified favorably the 
materialistic tendencies of New England thinking, it has 
failed of planting itself upon the intuition of the Personal 
and Immortal. 


In setting forth his theory of education, Alcott wrote in a pam- 
phlet entitled Observations on the Principles and Methods of Infant 
Instruction: 


Infant education when adapted to the human being, is 
founded on the great principle, that every infant is already 
in possession of the faculties and apparatus required for his 
instruction and, that by a law of his constitution, he uses 
them to a great extent himself; that the office of instruction 
is chiefly to facilitate this process, and to accompany the 


M4Op. cit., pp. 484-5. 
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child in his progress, rather than to drive, or even to lead 
him.”® 
The child must find within himself his drives to action. 
With respect to religion he was equally specific: 


In religion especially, any doctrine not grounded in per- 
sonality is necessarily atheistic, and, in most respects, pan- 
theistic. It is only as this universal enters into and dis- 
tinguishes the particular from the general, the species from 
the genus, that a pure theism is possible.” 


This entry was made in connection with Dr. Wasson’s lectures at the 
Concord School in which a distinction was made between personality 
and individuality. In the entry of the following August 1, Alcott 
writes of it as “the discussion of the foundation of the State in Per- 
sonalism, not Individualism is lively and conclusive.” 

The term to which the present movement is related was first 
employed in published form by an American who is frequently 
praised at home and abroad as having been America’s greatest poet, 
Walt Whitman (1819-1892). In The Galaxy of 1867 Whitman used 
the term “personalism” in an article entitled “Democracy,” and fol- 
lowed in May 1868 with an essay entitled “Personalism.” This essay 
was published later with others in a book, Democratic Vistas.” 
Alcott and Whitman were already conversant with each other’s 
ideas and the term came naturally to them. Though the sources of 
Whitman’s thought have never been adequately investigated, we 
know that they included both European and East Indian as well as 
Greek. His peculiar contribution lay in the use of the title during the 
reign of Hegelianism in American academic and theological circles. 
In presenting his ideas Whitman was very conscious of its liberating 
effect toward world-wide relationships of all men. 

15Boston, 1930, pp. 26 f. as quoted by McCuskey: Bronson Alcott, Teacher (Macmillan, 


New York, 1940), p. 46. 

16Qdell Shepard: Journals of Bronson Alcott, July 30, 1879 (Little, Brown, Boston, 1938), 
Pp: 503. 

17] d., p. 504. 

18T he Complete Writings of Walt Whitman: Prose Works, Vol. II (Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London; The Knickerbocker Press, 1902) pp. 95-106. 
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When Walt Whitman gave widespread publicity to the term 
“personalism” in The Galaxy, Alcott wrote in his Journal dated 


April 28, 1868: 


Letter from Walt Whitman, with his paper on “Personal- 
ism” in The Galaxy. Is pleased with my letter of Jan. 19 
last. This Personalism is in the same grand vein of the De- 
mocracy.... 

Say what men say, this man is a power in thought, and 
likely to make his mark on times and institutions. I shall 
have to try a head of him presently for my American gal- 
lery: Emerson, Thoreau and Walt. If there be an ideal Per- 
sonalism, so is there an actual individualism, of which 
Thoreau and Whitman are prodigious impersonations— 
Walt for institutions, Thoreau for things. . . . 

Read “Personalism” again after day’s work. Verily great 
grand doctrine, and great grand Walt, grown since I saw 
him in his Brooklyn garret in 185-.*° 


While one may properly employ the phrase James used in intro- 
ducing pragmatism: “A new name for old ways of thinking,” it 1s 
also true that personalism is a modern title used particularly to indi- 
cate a break, not only with absolutisms of every kind and with funda- 
mental monisms, but also to distinguish its system from those personal 
idealisms and theisms which retain a hidden Absolute treated as a 
person, such, for instance, as the theories of Josiah Royce. Person- 
alism, at least of the kind here assumed, aims to go much beyond these 
to a complete pluralism. 

Gay Allen Wilson, speaking of Whitman’s wide influence upon 
foreign poets, writes: 


Even Whitman’s astonishing influence abroad is at least 
partly due to the fact that he lived and moved in a culture 
and literary stream whose sources and confluences were in- 
tercontinental. At times he was prophetically aware of this 
fact, too, for in 1888, in handing some letters and docu- 
ments to Iraubel, he remarked: “they are not records of my 


19P, 391. 
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life—of Walt Whitman—but scripture material applying to 
a movement in which I am only an episode.”*° 


This quotation is important as the indication of a true foresight, for 
personalism is not so much an academic philosophy as it is a move- 
ment for democracy ina day when the foundations of totalitarianisms 
in state, society, and church are breaking up before the steady de- 
mands of men who long for freedom and self-expression. Conse- 
quently no one nationality or race can claim it. It cannot be consid- 
ered the mere weapon of religion nor a strictly political device. It 
invades the whole realm of thought, literary and social, and, in these 
latter days, provides a guiding light to science whose outstanding 
leaders having formerly been committed to mechanistic materialistic 
determinism, have recently awakened to the significance of the per- 
son in scientific knowledge itself. It is as wide as humanity, as uni- 
versal as man. 

While the personalistic interests of Alcott and Harris had been 
primarily evidenced in education, those of Whitman were chiefly 
social and political. The breadth of Whitman’s grasp of the implica- 
tions of personalism are shown in the following passages from 
Democratic Vistas: 


And, if we think of it, what does civilization itself rest upon 
—and what object has it, with its religions, arts, schools, 
etc., but rich, luxuriant, varied Personalism? ‘To that all 
bends; and it is because toward such result democracy 
alone, on anything like Nature’s scale, breaks up the limit- 
less fallows of humankind, and plants the seed, and gives 
fair play, that its claims now precede the rest. The litera- 
ture, songs, esthetics, &c, of a country are of importance 
principally because they furnish the materials and sugges- 
tions of personality for the women and men of that country, 
and enforce them in a thousand effective ways. ... 

In addition to establish’d sciences, we suggest a science, as 
it were of healthy average personalism, on original-uni- 


20Walt Whitman Handbook (Packard, Chicago, 1946), p- 447; see also Traubel: With 
Walt W hitman at Camden (Mitchell Kennerly, New York, 1914), p. 425. 
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versal grounds, the object of which should be to raise up 
and supply through the States a copious race of superb 
American men and women, cheerful, religious, ahead of 
any yet known.... 

The problem, as it seems to me, presented to the New 
World, is under permanent law and order, and after pre- 
serving cohesion (ensemble individuality), at all hazards, to 
vitalize man’s free play of special Personalism, recognizing 
in it something that calls ever more to be considered, fed, 
and adopted as the substratum for the best that belongs to 
us (government indeed is for it), including the new 
esthetics of our future.” 


Not only does he hold that personalism is the condition of real re- 
ligion because under its condition of the solitariness of individuality 
alone can spirituality be born, also in politics: “To practically enter 
into politics is an important part of American Personalism.”” 

This incipient democracy breathes throughout Whitman’s poetry 
as well as in his prose. In his “Carol of Occupations,” in “Starting 
from Paumanok,” he evaluates the necessity of religion in social and 
political organization, emphasizing especially comity between states 
and peoples. In his poetry he aims at being “the chanter of person- 
ality,” “the bard of personality.” Of religion and Bibles he writes 
that we may consider them divine, but they have grown out of us, 
and may still grow out of us, for it is man that gives them life.” 


I say no man yet has been half devout enough, 
None has ever yet adored or worship’d half enough, 
None has begun to think how divine he himself is.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Writings of Walt Whitman: Prose Works. Vol. Il. “Democratic Vistas” (Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1902), pp. 95 f. n. 1; 99; 102. 

221 bid., pp. 105-6. 

283Works, Vol. I, p. 16. 

24“Starting from Paumanok” Works, Vol. I, p- 16. 


‘The Current Crisis in the Realm of Values 


BY 


ALFRED STERN 


(<4 

N.. UNTIL OUR TIME has mankind as a whole 
behaved so infernally, and never before has it accomplished so much 
that is godlike.”* These bitter words were written by Stefan Zweig 
at the most tragic hour of World War II, when Europe seemed to be 
hopelessly doomed. Having lost all confidence in the final triumph 
of moral values in our world, Zweig committed suicide a short time 
later. 

This utterance of a departing poet makes plain the current crisis 
of our civilization which is mainly a crisis of its moral values. West- 
ern philosophy, since its beginning in Athens, has attempted to bind 
the progress of ethics to the progress of science. This attempt has 
completely failed. Nazi Germany taught us that the most refined 
science can be put at the service of the most ruthless cruelty. She 
showed us the most horrible creature in the evolution of homo sa- 
piens: the erudite Barbarian. He is the final product of a science and 
a scientific technology, completely disconnected from ethical values. 

As philosophers we have to ask ourselves: Why is it impossible 
to build ethics on science? There are two reasons: one logical, one 
axiological. As for the logical reason, it has found its clearest expres- 
sion in the words of the great French mathematician and philoso- 
pher, Henri Poincaré, who wrote: 

If the premises of a syllogism are both in the indicative, the 
conclusion will also be in the indicative mood. In order to 


1§. Zweig: Die Welt von gestern, Erinnerungen eines Europders (Bermann-Fischer Ver- 
lag, Stockholm, 1946), p. 13. 
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have a conclusion in the imperative, it would be necessary 
that at least one of the premises itself be in the imperative. 
Now, the principles of science and the postulates of geom- 
etry are and can be only in the indicative, and this is true 
also of all experimental propositions; on the basis of science 
there is and there can not be anything else. Thus, the most 
subtle dialectician may juggle with his principles as much as 
he wants... ; all the conclusions he draws from them will 
be in the indicative mood. He will never get a proposition 
which says: Do this, do not do that; that is to say a propo- 
sition which would confirm or contradict ethics.’ 


In his very interesting essay on “Physical Sciences, Philosophy, 
and Human Values,”® Professor F. S. C. Northrop tried to show that 
in the last analysis the differences in our ideologies and, consequent- 
ly in our system of values, are rooted in our scientific knowledge, of 
which our philosophies are an expression. But with that Northrop 
did not show how we can bridge the hiatus, the abyss, between sci- 
entific facts and axiological norms; how we can draw judgments of 
value from judgments of reality; how imperatives can be inferred 
from indicatives. In fact, Professor Northrop did not even mention 
the existence of this hiatus. Yet it exists, and, as Poincaré clearly 
demonstrated, it cannot be bridged by logic. 

The second reason which prevents us from grafting ethics upon 
science is axiological and has been explained in some of my own 
books.* Let me summarize this briefly: 

Ethics is a discipline which deals with moral values. This means 
that the problem of ethics is a problem of values in general. Besides 
moral values, we have aesthetic values, intellectual values, religious 
values, and social values. They form the realm of spiritual values 
which is distinct from other realms such as vital, hedonic, or eco- 
nomic values. 


*H. Poincaré: La Morale et la Science, in Derniéres Pensées (Paris, 1913), p. 225. 


8Physical Science and Human Values (Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1947), pp. 
99-123. 
4A. Stern: Die philosophischen Grundlagen von Wabrheit, W. irklichkeit, Wert (Ernst 


Reinhardt Verlag, Basel, 1932); La Philosophie des Valeurs (Hermann & Cie, Paris, 1936); 
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Now, values are rooted in the psychic components which are 
bound to any object by its relation to the subject. But, systemati- 
cally, scientific thought has to disregard the subject-relation of its 
contents and to restrict itself to the examination of the mutual re- 
lationships among the determined objects. Only in this way can 
science constitute an objective world, and construct the concept of 
an independent nature. But, in disregarding methodically any sub- 
ject-relation of its objects, science is unable to take into account the 
psychic component which, included in the subject-relation, confers 
its value on each object. Thus, for science, the cattle are not any 
more valuable than the cattle fly. Biology studies them both with the 
same care. For scientific reflection, values are nothing but empirical 
facts without any value. 

Considering—for methodological reasons—the world as an object 
in itself, and disregarding systematically its necessary relations to the 
subject—to the perceiving and thinking subject as well as to the ap- 
preciating subject—the world of science is necessarily a world with- 
out values and without hierarchies. In nature there is neither good 
nor evil—as Spinoza has said. The same holds for natural science. 

However, this is not true for living human beings, particularly 
man. Each has his preferences and his tendencies and, therefore, he 
faces a world, the elements of which represent a state of inequality 
in rank. He designates it by the word “value.” Another man faces a 
similar world but, for his way of feeling, the hierarchy of the same 
elements is different. Thus he has a different world of values. The 
hierarchy of values a man perceives determines his actions. Since the 
hierarchies felt by different people are different, their actions also 
are different. 

In order to avoid having everybody thwart the actions of every- 
body, men and groups of men try to impose upon other people the 
hierarchies of values they feel themselves, claiming universal validity 
for their own values. From this springs that struggle of ideas which 
constitutes history. 

But the critical observer has to ask: Is there any theoretical pos- 
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sibility of deciding the validity of these claims and thus of establish- 
ing a unitary principle of rightness and wrongness of values? 

From the earliest times this is what philosophy has attempted to 
do. Unlike science, philosophy is qualified to deal with values. While 
science does not go farther than to examine the mutual relationships 
among objects, philosophy considers the relationships between the 
subject and its objects. Since this subject is not only perceiving and 
thinking but also appreciating, the relationships between subject and 
object which philosophy considers, include the realm of values. 

Philosophy’s attitude toward values has been and still is domi- 
nated by the antagonism between absolutism and relativism. This 
was already the issue in the ideological war that was waged between 
Plato and the Sophists. 

Protagoras the Sophist upheld the proposition that “‘man is the 
measure of all things”? that is to say, also the measure of all values 
which thus are relative to the individual and determined by his taste, 
education, and temperament. According to this relativism, we have 
no “criterion” by which to distinguish a right from a wrong value. 

To these relative values of the Sophists, Plato opposed his abso- 
lute values—those embodied in the Ideas,° the eternal patterns after 
which all empirical things are made. The world of Ideas is dominated 
by the Idea of the Good’ and this is the absolute value by which all 
others are determined. 

If Plato’s axiological absolutism was a reaction against the rela- 
tivism of the Sophists, expressed in Protagoras’ saying “man is the 
measure of all things,” we may consider the axiological absolutism of 
our time to be a reaction against Nietzsche’s relativism as expressed 
in Zarathustra’s thesis: “Values did man alone assign to things... , he 
alone created the significance of things, a human significance. . . . 
Only through valuation is there value!’ 


5Diogenes Laertius, IX, 51. 

6Plato: Parmenides 132, Timaeus 48. 

7Plato: Republic 508 e. 

SF’. Nietzsche: Also sprach Zarathustra (Von tausend und einem Ziele, I), p- 86. 
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However, this time the absolutistic reaction manifested itself in 
a whole series of axiological systems trying, by different ways, to 
demonstrate the existence of absolute values. This reaction was 
strongest in the same country in which axiological relativism had 
found its most powerful expression: in Nietzsche’s Germany. Phi- 
losophers like Brentano, Meinong, Lotze, Cohen, Windelband, Rick- 
ert, Bauch, Miinsterberg, William Stern, Heyde, Kraus, and last but 
not least, Max Scheler, represent, in different ways, this modern 
absolutism of values. 

Let us consider here only the most recent attempt of axiological 
absolutism: that of Nikolai Hartmann, now professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Hartmann, a phenomenologist, like Scheler, was 
strongly influenced by the latter’s thesis, that values are not relations 
but “material qualities,” alogical essences, completely independent 
of the existence of human beings.’ Developing this basic idea, Hart- 
mann established a system which seems to mean a complete return 
to Plato. For example, Nikolai Hartmann writes: 


As for their mode of being, values are Platonic Ideas. They 
belong to that other realm of being, discovered by Plato, 
which can be seized by the intuition of the mind, without 
any possibility of seeing or touching it. . .. The Scholastics 
called it the realm of essentia..... After having been de- 
prived of its rights in modern times and after having been 
misunderstood by subjectivism, in our days this realm of 
being has been rediscovered . . . in what phenomenology 
calls the realm of the essences.*° 


Forming an absolute, transcendent realm of “the ideal in itself,” 
this realm of values, according to Nikolai Hartmann, is independent 
of our wishes, thoughts, inventions. He will not admit such a thing 
as the “transmutation of values,” which had been preached by Nie- 
tzsche. Values do not change. Only our consciousness of values 


9Max Scheler: Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik, Jahrbuch fur 
Philosophie und phaenomenologische Forschung, I, 416; Il, 47. 


10N. Hartmann: Ethik (1926), p. 108. 
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changes in the course of history, when wandering, like a beam of 
light, across the ideal plane of eternal values.” 

One should think that a system of this kind offers enough sta- 
bility to prevent so radical an overthrow of all traditional values, as 
we witnessed during the National Socialist Revolution. However, 
the contrary is true, for Hartmann’s axiological absolutism became 
one of the strongest philosophical pillars of Hitler’s political abso- 
lutism. Let us explain how this happened. 

According to Hartmann, the realm of values is eternal and un- 
changeable, but only in itself. As far as people are concerned, they 
only know a very small section of this infinite realm of absolute 
values, but they may discover new sections. Io make this possible 
they need great men to direct them toward new, unexplored sections 
of the infinite realm of values. Now, according to Hartmann, these 
great men are the prophets, the founders of religions and—the 
“Fuhrer” of the people. They do not “invent” values, they can only 
discover them and show them to their people. “Where the prophet 
remains alone, without finding any response from his people, it is 
justifiable to ask oneself: Is this not only a solitary dream which he 
passes off for a value? But,” continues Professor Hartmann, “where 
the spark creates fire, where the idea evoked and released by the 
prophet is repeated inside a great number of his fellow citizens, there 
we cannot any more ask such a question. On the contrary, we have 
to ask ourselves: What is it that compels all these people to seek the 
same value in the same direction? The only answer is,” Hartmann 
writes, “that there is only ove value situated at the spot towards 
which all eyes are directed, guided by the same affliction, by the same 
desire.” And Hartmann concludes by making the following very 
serious affirmation: “This signifies, that in fact, values have a being 
which is independent of any invention, any desire. And it also signi- 
fies, that values are not determined by our consciousness of values, but 
that the values themselves determine our consciousness of values.’ 


*Ubid., pp. 43-45- 
121 bid., p. 47. 
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When Hartmann published his book on ethics, where he pre- 
sented this theory of values, the Nazi party was already very pow- 
erful in Germany, and the initiated recognized in his doctrine the 
announcement of the coming of Germany’s prophet and Fiihrer. 
But the absolutistic character of Hartmann’s theory aggravated the 
situation because now it was understood that the new values pro- 
claimed by the Fiihrer were not just the inventions of a brutal and 
perverse demagogue, but eternal Platonic ideas, absolute entities, 
which everybody had to accept. All the Fiihrer had done was to dis- 
cover them in the realm of eternal Platonic ideas and to direct his 
people toward them. 

Thus we should not be surprised that Professor Hartmann held 
his chair during the whole period of the “Thousand Years Empire.” 
In spite of this he is now only sixty-eight years old. 

What I have tried to show with this example is that an absolutistic 
theory of values may be as dangerous as a relativistic one. By pre- 
senting values as transcendent, absolute entities which, being inde- 
pendent of the individual, are also independent of the individual’s 
protest, one finds a way to increase the authority of such values 
which do not represent anything but the interests of the ruling po- 
litical group. If values are not validities, exposed to human protest, 
but entities, independent of any human protest, man has lost all pos- 
sibility of determining by his appreciation what he considers to be 
values, and he is compelled to accept them passively, as absolute facts. 
What, according to Hartmann, remains to the human personality 1s 
the duty to translate the metaphysically given values from their ideal 
being into reality. But what the individual cannot do any more is to 
determine something to be a value, by virtue of his appreciation. 
Man can no longer say what he considers to be a value, he has to bow 
before that which “‘is” in the absolute realm of values. 

If in Nietzsche’s extreme axiological relativism and subjectivism 
everything depended upon the individual, in Hartmann’s extreme 
axiological absolutism almost zo¢hing any longer depends upon the 
individual. If Hartmann’s phenomenology of values thus exhibits in 
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the most perfect way the axiological situation existing in a totali- 
tarian state, it also represents the limit at which axiological absolut- 
ism extinguishes itself and all philosophy of values. For value is a 
correlative concept which supposes that of appreciation. But as soon 
as it is not any more our consciousness of values, which determines 
values, and the transcendent, absolute values themselves determine 
our consciousness of values—then the concept of appreciation is elim- 
inated, and value changes into something which imposes itself not by 
its dignity, but by its mere being. At this limit axiological absolutism 
replaces the “ought-to-be,” with an “is.” It thus replaces value with 
being and axiology with ontology. In my opinion the ontological 
theory of absolute values means the complete dissolution of philoso- 
phy of values. 

Since we see that axiological absolutism easily leads to political 
absolutism, it would seem that the adequate philosophy of values for 
a democracy is relativism. The latter certainly offers the great ad- 
vantage that it takes into account the basic relation of the objects with: 
appreciating subjects. It has to attribute to the subject and to his feel- 
ings the supreme decision as to the validity and nonvalidity of values. 
Thus axiological relativism has also to admit an appreciation opposed 
to that which governs in a given country, in a given society or epoch, 
and reveals also the relativity of values imposed by the authority of 
the government. Consequently, an absolute government cannot tol- 
erate a relativistic axiology, but a democracy can. 

However, this great advantage of axiological relativism is coun- 
terbalanced by the dangerous disadvantage that it is lacking any 
unitary principle to determine the rightness or falseness of our ap- 
preciations. Defining value as a relation between an object and an 
appreciating subject, axiological relativism has to admit any value 
which is based on the appreciation of any subject. In the presence of 
the multiplicity and diversity of human interests and, consequently, 
of human appreciations, the result is a chaos of values opposed to 
each other, without any possibility for the relativistic theory to de- 
cide, which of them are right and which ones are wrong. 
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If we saw before that integral axiological absolutism leads to to- 
talitarianism, we see now that integral axiological relativism leads to 
anarchy. This is, in my opinion, the critical issue in contemporary 
philosophy of values. It is also the critical issue of our whole 
civilization. 

Allow me to outline the modest attempt at a solution of this prob- 
lem, which I developed in much more detailed manner in one of my 
books published in a foreign language.** It consists of a nomothetic 
axiological relativism, which I oppose to the traditional anarchic 
relativism. In Greek nomo-thétes means law-giver. Nomothetic rela- 
tivism tries to establish the general law we all are following uncon- 
sciously, when positing positive or negative values. On the one hand 
nomothetic relativism takes into account the experience of the Soph- 
ists, who while traveling through foreign countries found that the 
contents of our valuations change according to geographical and 
social surroundings, education, national origins and historical epochs. 
But if there does not exist any material criterion common to all ob- 
jects of the same value, my philosophy assumes to have discovered a 
common formal criterion leading to a formal unitary principle of all 
valuations. Allow me to formulate it briefly as follows: 

A positive value is assigned to any will aiming at overcoming the 
opposition between the subject and object, in which all our reality 
is confined. 

A negative value is assigned to any will having the opposite tend- 
ency: that of erecting stronger barriers between subject and object. 

The measure in which a will approaches the aim of removing the 
barriers between subject and object or in which it approaches the 
opposite aim, determines the degree of its positive or negative value. 

In my books I have been able to show that this formal principle 
applies to all appreciations which actually take place in the realms of 
knowledge, of ethics, of aesthetics, of religion and politics. In all 


138A, Stern: Die philosophischen Grundlagen von Wabrheit, Wirklichkeit, Wert (Basel, 
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these domains of spiritual values, the principle mentioned allows us 
to deduce our empirical values theoretically, and thus gives us a cri- 
terion of their positive or negative character, of their superiority or 
inferiority. 

Let me give some examples, starting with intellectual values. 
Their axiological basis is the will to know, which represents the sub- 
jective pole of all knowledge and its aim of apprehending the object, 
of penetrating it, of removing its strangeness and exteriority, of pull- 
ing the object into the subjective sphere. 

By knowledge, by true comprehension of the object, the subject 
tries to lessen its distance from the object and finally to remove the 
barrier which separates them. The final aim of the will to know ts 
the realization of the complete coincidence of subjective thought and 
objective being, which would mean the total elimination of the op- 
position between subject and object by the knowing process. 

Thus, according to our axiological principle, the positive value of 
knowledge and true propositions is explained by the fact that they 
help us to overcome the opposition between subject and object in 
which all reality is confined. The more a true proposition would help 
us to apprehend an object, to penetrate it, to remove its strangeness 
and exteriority, the higher would be the degree of its positive episte- 
mological value. 

But also the negative values of ignorance and error can be de- 
duced from our formal axiological principle, since they make the 
barriers between subject and object greater. 

If the degree of the epistemological or intellectual value of 
knowledge is determined by the degree of its approximation to the 
aim of overcoming the opposition between the subject and object, it 
is clear that the highest intellectual value would be that of meta- 
physical knowledge, which would mean a complete coincidence of 
the knowing subject with the known object. However, such a per- 
fect knowledge does not exist. On this point only mystics will dis- 
agree with us. What science tries to determine is the causal relations 
between its objects. It ascertains inconvertible successions and es- 
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tablishes thus a causality of succession and contiguity. But the actual 
aim of our knowledge is to discover the activity behind reality, to 
discover the creative forces behind the series of succession and con- 
tiguity. Thus behind the causality of succession, knowledge tries to 
discover a dynamic-creative causality. But its essential characteristic 
—activity— cannot be found in the objective sphere, since activity is 
purely subjective. Activity is the model of all subjectivity. Thus the 
postulate of a dynamic-creative causality means the aim of appre- 
hending the objective reality as subjective activity, and thus of elimi- 
nating the opposition between the subject and the object. 

The means by which we may apprehend objective reality as sub- 
jective activity is that which German psychology calls Einfiiblung 
(Lipps). The verb einfiiblen means to feel one’s way into another 
being—animated or even inanimate—with which one identifies one- 
self emotionally. The word Einfiihlung is rendered by the English 
“empathy” (after the Greek empdtheia) meaning the projection of 
our subjectivity into the object of contemplation. 

However, empathy is not at all an instrument of science. It is 
the specific instrument of art. Thus I think that dynamic creative 
causality is the point at which science has to yield to art. Pursuing its 
aim of overcoming the opposition between subject and object, our 
will transcends the realm of intellectual values and creates that of 
aesthetic values. 

These values too can be deduced theoretically from our general 
principle of values, according to which a positive value is attributed 
to a will aiming at overcoming the opposition between subject and 
object. Empathy, which manifests itself in artistic creation as well 
as in aesthetic appreciation, represents such a will to eliminate the 
barriers between subject and object. For this reason artistic creation 
and aesthetic appreciation have positive value. 

We may consider those products of art or nature which give birth 
to the wish to remove the barriers between them and the subject, that 
is to say, which invite to empathy, to be beautiful. The more an 
object of art or of nature enables us to overcome the opposition be- 
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tween the subject and object, by the way of empathy, the higher 
the degree of its aesthetic value. 

Works of art or nature which do not provoke the will to over- 
come the opposition between subject and object, and do not invite 
to empathy, have no aesthetic value. And a negative aesthetic value 
will be attributed to those objects which provoke a will to erect 
stronger barriers between them and the subject, creating a repug- 
nance to empathy. 

On this general principle of my axiology I have tried to build up 
aesthetics—but I have to refer to my books those who are more 
interested in this subject.* Let me add only that the positive aesthetic 
value of music derives from its particular power of dissolving objec- 
tive reality into subjective activity, by the way of empathy, and of 
thus helping us to overcome that opposition into which our reality 
is so tragically confined. 

Religiousness also is considered as a positive value, and this too 
can be deduced from our general principle, since religiousness ex- 
presses the will to overcome the opposition between the subject and 
the object toward the whole of being, knowledge and values, which 
the theist calls God and which the pantheist calls the universe. If 
irreligion is considered as a negative value this derives from the fact 
that it expresses a will to erect stronger barriers between the subject 
and the divine whole. 

The fourth axiological realm is that of ethics. Its values too can 
be deduced with necessity from our general principle. For a positive 
moral value is attributed to a will aiming at overcoming the Opposi- 
tion between the I and the You which represent the subject and 
object in the realm of ethics. And the measure in which our ethical 
will approaches the aim of overcoming the opposition between the 
subject and object toward You, determines the degree of its positive 
moral value. And just like the artistic and the religious will, the 
ethical will approaches its aim by apprehending the objective reality 
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—here that of the You—as subjective activity, by means of empathy 
into the You. 

A positive moral value thus will be attributed to all actions and 
feelings toward our fellow men which are based on empathy and 
which, by this psychical process, cause the difference between the 
subject and the object, the I and the You, to disappear. And the 
ethical value of our actions will be determined by the intensity of 
our empathy into the You, of which they are the expression. 

Thus the positive moral value of altruism, of sympathy, of gen- 
erosity, of charity, of sacrifice and of love in all its varieties, derives 
clearly from our axiological principle, since all these attitudes are 
based on the tendency to eliminate the barriers between the subject 
I am and the object you are for me. He who sacrifices himself for 
another person has completely eliminated the difference between 
the I and the You, he overcomes the barrier between the subject and 
the object. 

On the contrary, the negative moral value of egoism, hardness, 
cruelty, vindictiveness, envy, hatred, and of all actions based on those 
feelings, like cunning, violence or murder, derive from a lack of 
empathy, from a tendency to erect stronger barriers between the I 
and the You, the subject and the object. 

In all these attitudes the other person is not apprehended as sub- 
jective activity, similar to the self, but only like an objective reality, 
completely distinct from the self. 

Thus I think I have demonstrated that, just like the intellectual, 
the aesthetic and the religious values, the moral values too can be 
deduced from the general axiological principle of my philosophy. 
Let me only add a word about the general significance of that prin- 
ciple of overcoming the opposition between subject and object. It 
is obviously what is expressed in every metaphysics. Kant’s thing in 
itself (Ding an sich) which symbolizes the realm of metaphysics, is 
nothing but the idea of a thing which, in contrast to all empirical 
things, does not only exist in relation to a perceiving or thinking 
subject, but independently of it, beyond the opposition subject- 
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object. Logically, this idea cannot be realized, since as soon as I posit 
a thing, a substance, a being, I am positing also the correlation — 
subject-object, which the idea of the thing in itself was supposed to 
eliminate. 

But if the metaphysical aim of overcoming the opposition sub- 
ject-object cannot be reached in the realm of being, it may be reached 
in the realm of action, in all these actions by which we create intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, religious and moral values, which all are based in a 
will to overcome the opposition between subject and object, in 
which we are confined. 

Let me add that in a book on the philosophy of politics which I 
published in Spanish, I tried to apply my theory of values to political 
ethics.*® It then becomes obvious that the tendency to overcome the 
barriers between the subject and the object, between the collective 
I and the collective You, between one’s own and the foreign nation, 
is also the source of all positive moral and social value in politics. 
From this derives the positive moral and social value of an interna- 
tional body like the United Nations and the negative moral value of 
any violation of foreign rights. War is just collective murder, .in 
which the foreign collective personality is not considered as a unit 
of subjective activities, similar to that of our own nation, but as an 
objective reality, as different from ourselves as if it were an inanimate 
object. Only a will aiming at the creation of insurmountable barriers 
between one’s own and the foreign national personality can be di- 
rected towards war; but from our general axiological principle the 
negative ethical value of such a will derives from the necessity of a 
logical inference. 

In a world in which the barriers between the subject and the 
object are removed to the point that one’s own national personality 
identifies itself with the foreign one, in such a world any violation of 
international law and any war would be morally impossible. 

Of course, we all know by our feelings that the intellectual, 
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aesthetic, religious, moral, and social values which I deduced as 
positive are positive, and that those I deduced as negative are nega- 
tive. We have been taught it again and again by great founders of 
religions and outstanding moralists: by the instructions of Ptah- 
Hotep (4000 B.c.), by Moses, Buddha, Socrates, and the Stoics, and 
finally by Christ. However, theoretical philosophy had to take these 
values as mere facts, based on irrational feelings and had to be silent 
when certain thinkers like Stirner, Nietzsche, Krieck, or Jiinger 
challenged the privileged character of our axiological hierarchy. But 
if we have been able to show that also within the proper area of 
theoretical philosophy, our traditional values and their hierarchy can 
be deduced with logical necessity, this would strengthen their power 
in the struggle against the prophets of nihilism. 


The Christian Witness and 


This Generation 


BY 
WILLIAM D. NIETMANN 


aE FINAL practical question that can be 
asked in human affairs is this: What is a man worth? Whatever a 
man is worth, everything else is worth. In a sharper formulation, 
one’s estimate of the worth of a man becomes apparent in his answer 
to a more limited question: How is human worth assessed in the 
regard shown for those whose mistakes are deliberate? This paper 
proposes an account of a Christian answer to this question, in terms 
of contrast with totalitarian answers of the capitalistic and com- 
munistic variety, and in terms of historical process. 


1. THe CuristiAN VIEW OF THE DiGnity oF MAN 


What is a man worth, especially when he deliberately differs 
from what is generally expected of him? Jesus speaks of the over- 
whelming joy in heaven over “one sinner that repenteth,” and of the 
feast that awaits the return of the prodigal son. Perhaps the major 
emphasis of the Christian view of the dignity of man might be 
summed up thus: The dignity of a man is in his right (not his neces- 
sity) to make a mistake, to be a sinner; or, in comparable communist 
lingo, to be a deviationist. If a man is denied the right to be in error, 
to deviate from the “party line,” his personality is not being re- 
spected. He is being denied the chance to work out his own experi- 
ment in living; and how else can he grapple with reality? He must be 
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utterly devoted to his experiment if he is to discover whether reality 
is So constituted as to validate it. The prodigal son, it will be recalled, 
received his portion of the inheritance and wasted it in riotous living. 
Reality did not sustain that experiment. Finally he came to himself 
and said, I must arise and go to my father and say, I am not worthy 
to be your son; let me be a hired servant. 

From the Christian viewpoint you cannot both honor a man’s 
dignity and by external means try to compel a man to be good, 
whether brutally by force or subtly by mass conditioning of some 
sort. 


2. Fascist TOTALITARIANISM AND HuMAN DIGNITY 


It is precisely here that Christianity parts company with com- 
munism and capitalism. Both of these faiths hold that for a man to 
be reached, he must be reached from the outside in. This faith is the 
logical core of modern totalitarianism, which seeks to set up ap- 
proved channels through which all life must flow. How successful 
totalitarianism may be is suggested by the Christian theologian Emil 
Brunner who writes, 


Real totalitarianism became possible only in our age, where 
the techniques of production and transport, the aeroplane, 
the wireless and the machine-gun made state power omni- 
present, all powerful and all pervasive.’ 


However, as Professor Somerville correctly reminds us, the essence 
of totalitarianism is not the possession of power.’ For a government 
to have huge power does not mean that it necessarily is totalitarian. 
A strong state strongly controlled by those whom it governs and 
whose tasks it is called upon to perform, multiplies their freedom.° 
It also, however, multiplies the threat to their freedom if the power 
gets out of control and denies the dignity of man. Specifically I mean 
by this the denial of his right effectively to deviate from the views of 
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the controller of power. Such denial 1s based on the assumptions that 
the controller of power is omniscient, and that the people he pro- 
poses to control are, finally, things. Properly manipulated they will 
sce things right. If they do not, something must be wrong with their 
mechanism, and they must be destroyed if they cannot be re-con- 
ditioned. 

Under capitalism totalitarianism takes the form of fascism, for 
fascism in its structure is the mechanism for sustaining the capitalistic 
status quo. We recall that Hitler, in recruiting his following, found 
ready response among German financiers and businessmen, whom he 
told that if they wanted to remain capitalists they must fight 
democracy.* 

A symptom of fascism in America is the mania for “loyalty” 
inquiries and tests, by which independent American minds are sub- 
jected to character assassination by various Un-American commit- 
tees, and by implication, by some university regents. With most of 
the technological devices mentioned by Brunner in private hands in 
America, and these private hands not entirely without influence over 
state power, totalitarianism with a fascist bent is not unthinkable. It 
can happen here. Maybe it is: Only a sick society could be so fearful, 
hypochondriatic and hysterical as to want to throw eggs at a Henry 
Wallace, or insult its educators by special loyalty oaths. 

However, as Huey Long reminded us, when America goes 
fascist, it will be in the name of anti-fascism. In America the totali- 
tarian trend is obscured because it operates with the concepts of 
nineteenth-century liberalism, whose individualistic type of freedom 
needs supplementing to meet the new needs of a new society which 
must be oriented to new technological power. “Freedom of the 
press,” for example, was a genuine freedom when many competing 
free presses existed to see to it that competitors were responsible far 
what they printed. Today, where in most communities there is but 
one newspaper, fed by wire services which one suspects may be more 
interested in maintaining an “acceptable” position than in unbiased 
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truth, “freedom of the press” can easily become a. conveniently 
innocuous cloak for hiding irresponsibility and demagoguery. 


3. COMMUNIST TOTALITARIANISM AND HuMAN DIGNITY 


Of the totalitarianism of the rival communism we are more 
clearly aware. We hear of it, as we well should, but by a press that 
uses it as a foil to what is miscalled “free enterprise.” We are grateful 
that there are men like Professor John Somerville’ who can let us 
know more objectively what is going on in Russia. He reports to us 
that on local communist levels there is great interest in the function- 
ing of government, and a process called “criticism and self-criticism” 
exists. This is all to the good, for like the remarkable Soviet educa- 
tional enterprise, and the new departures in Russian jurisprudence, 
here may be developing mechanisms of liberty. Certainly such 
innovations are instances of social fertility, as are the handling of 
the nationality and minority problems, and the vast and widespread 
political participation, in which the overwhelming majority of 
Russians are convinced that their leaders’ power is for them; that 
tyranny is reserved for the people’s enemies. 

Also, we must grant that the mere fact of great governmental 
power does not constitute in itself totalitarianism. The government, 
assuming great responsibilities, requires commensurate power. 

But having made all such allowances, the fact remains that totali- 
tarianism—the perversion of centralized regulation from which no 
aspect of life may be reserved—has resulted. Especially is this true 
about the control of the sources of morale, the inner qualities of spirit 
out of which come the issues of life. Precisely here communism 1s at 
odds with the claims of religion; for religion, however derelict, con- 
tains the constant threat of demanding the whole allegiance of the 
whole man. As a channel of totalitarianism the church is acceptable; 


otherwise not. 
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The tyranny of Russian totalitarianism is undisguised and not 
apologized for. And understandably so, once one accepts the deter- 
ministic premises of communism. In meeting a problem there is a 
Marxian answer. The answer is the scientific answer, and science can 
deal only with causal necessity. Operating solely on the assumption 
of causal necessity, science cannot control a man without debasing 
him. Once a Marxian answer has been reached, to argue with it is like 
debating whether H.O constitutes water. Opposition becomes ob- 
struction, and obstruction to the revolution requires revolutionary 
justice—terror! There may be “criticism and self-criticism” within 
the realm of discourse, but never with the realm of discourse. 

When we remember that by his faith the communist should ex- 
pect that an increase in social engineering should result in an increase 
in social adjustment, one wonders why he does not become disillu- 
sioned. The goal of communism is a frictionless society, but actually, 
the more Marxist science is socially applied, the more the need for 
law and regulation has pyramided. Believing that the proletariat 
necessarily seeks decency, it has no patience with either theoretical 
disbelievers or practical saboteurs. Necessity must be served, and of 
necessity its enemies’ heads must roll, and not be redeemed. Possessed 
with an assurance of righteousness which betrays its materialistic 
ideology, and with no recognition of the right to be wrong, or at 
least to differ in crucial affairs, communistic self-righteousness piles 
up on itself with each additional rationalization of its own dog- 
matism. 


4. Tue Kincpom or Gop 


We have been suggesting that from the Christian viewpoint the 
crucial test of the recognition of a man’s dignity is in the recognition 
of his right to be wrong. Taken by itself, this sounds suspiciously like 
romantic individualism. However, the Christian gospel is no mere 
abstract “bill of rights,” or a mere pretty philosophy that people are 
precious, the little rascals, bless their hearts! The gospel becomes 
concrete in what Jesus called “the Kingdom of God.” According to 
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the requirements of the Kingdom, any given society, to be just, must 
provide the opportunity for each person to make the most of his best, 
but in such a way as to facilitate the same opportunity for others, 
both individually and socially. St. Paul re-enforces this definition as 
he addresses the individualist in these words: “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Then, turning to the man 
who has the mistaken notion the welfare state is the Kingdom, he 
continues, “Let each man prove his own work... . For each man 
shall bear his own burden.” Society, to quote Bergson, “can subsist 
by subordinating the individual; it can only progress by leaving the 
individual free.”*® The Gospel is the claim that this contradiction may 
be reconciled by the law of Christ, which regards freedom as co- 
operative voluntary response to common needs. 

But, since the response is voluntary, what of the recalcitrant, 
whether he be the recalcitrant cross-mate of Jesus, the unrepentent 
thief who refused to keep up with the mores, or the recalcitrant 
Jesus, who was far enough ahead of the mores to be considered 
worthy of hanging? How can the Kingdom of God reconcile the 
need for subordination and the need for individual freedom in such 
crucial instances? 

The Christian answer is straightforward: Apart from loving 
reason there is no reconciliation. 

Now, the meaning of the phrase I have used here, namely, loving 
reason," is to my way of thinking the heart of the Christian gospel. 
I get the phrase from two words which are pivotal to the New Testa- 
ment. The one word in Greek is Jogos; the other, agape. Logos, as is 
well known, is the Greek word for knowledge, or science, the 
reasonable structure of anything. The Johannine literature especially 
insists that God is Jogos; he is reason. But more than that, he is also 
agape. Agape, the lexicons tell us, is a Greek word exclusively 
Biblical. It means that one gives of himself to another without stint, 
and that the only appreciation that one can show for such unrepay- 
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able love is to accept it and thereby be changed over into one who 
likewise gives of himself to another without stint. Without the initial 
giving of the heavenly Father, the brotherhood of man is impossible. 
“We love because [God] first loved us. . . . He who loveth God 
loves his brother also” (I John 4:19, 21). 

These two words, agape and logos, taken together, indicate the 
Christian belief with respect to the nature of ultimate reality. God is 
loving reason; or if you prefer it, God is reasonable love. As many as 
have committed their lives to loving reason, as exhibited by the spirit 
of Jesus, “to them gave he the right to become the sons of God (John 
1:12). The gospel is exhibited in terms of what Christians call “in- 
carnation.” By this is meant that as a person lives by loving reason, 
God becomes human in his life. Whatever may be later embellish- 
ments, this is a significant New Testament meaning of the doctrine 
that Jesus is the son of God. 

The doctrine of loving reason is the charter of the Kingdom of 
God. The kingdom requires co-operative voluntary response to 
common needs. The non-codperative criminal and the conscientious 
objector always put any society to the test with respect to its con- 
cepts of the dignity of man. How can the need for subordination 
and the need for individual freedom be reconciled? If the gospel be 
right, reconciliation must be based on redemptive loving reason. If 
the criminal be not redeemed, all is lost. And redemption is more 
than a one-way affair. The Christian is not like the communist, who 
first confesses the sins of his enemy, calling him “reactionary,” “ex- 
ploiter,” and so on. The Christian begins by confessing his own sins, 
and not those of his opponent.’ Redemption is not merely for the 
criminal. Redemption must include repentance by law-abiding citi- 
zens, so that conditions that facilitate depravity be replaced by con- 
ditions that facilitate social co-operation. 

Likewise, the reforming conscience must be honored by permit- 
ting its proposals to win or lose their way on a free market of ideas 
by dint of their appeal, and subject solely to the obligation to keep 
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the market free. The Kingdom of God is served where reason is free: 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

The chief cardinal sin in the medieval list was the sin of pride, 
and rightly so. In the measure that we know better than God, and 
repress rather than redeem the criminal, and presume to have the 
corner on all truth so that no new voice may make its appeal, to that 
measure do we deprive ourselves of realizing our fullest destiny as 
his children. It is the meek, the teachable, the humble, those who 
come last, Jesus never tired of telling us, that shall inherit the earth 
and be first in the Kingdom. Those that put their faith in external 
pressures, direct and indirect, inherit not the earth, but ashheaps— 
scorched earth! Rather than commit the sin of pride the Christian 
will undergo suffering: “not my will, but Thine be done.” The 
suffering of the Kingdom absorbs selfishness to transform it. The 
gospel insists on a redemptive society in which the risk entailed by 
respect for personality, even the personality of one’s enemy, becomes 
a shared risk that absorbs its failures by vicarious suffering. The 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is the Declaration of Independence of 
the Kingdom of God. 


5. MisREPRESENTATIONS OF THE KINGDOM 


The gospel, in this light, may be regarded as the eternal scrutiny 
of God on history which is created by imperfect men. It can never 
be identified with any historical pattern—feudalism, capitalism, com- 
munism, or even so-called Christian socialism. In this connection it 
is well to try to clarify an attempt to confuse communism and the 
Kingdom of God, and naturalistic humanism and the Kingdom of 
God. The claim is sometimes made that welfare states of one kind or 
another are “practical Christianity,” as though to accept certain tra- 
ditional items in the Christian mores means that one has accepted 
the gospel. 

First, let me make some observations about naturalistic human- 
ism. The claim that all men are brothers, and hence each is entitled 
to respect for his dignity by others, is confused with the Christian 
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doctrine of brotherhood of man. The Christian doctrine does not 
state, as the humanistic nostrum would have it, that when you pro- 
vide men with certain “rights,” such as racial equality, economic 
security, freedom from fear, and so forth, you are thereby illus- 
trating his brotherhood. Christian brotherhood means that because 
God loves me, I love my brother, and I am willing to suffer for my 
love. The emphasis is not on rights, but on freely assumed responsi- 
bility elicited by the unrequitable love of God. 

Nor is communism practical Christianity. 

The churches stand to learn much from communism’s concern 
for social justice, but until communism can learn the passages from 
the synoptic gospel which I shall quote, it is a cheap travesty upon 
the gospel to try to use it as a cloak for communism. Said Jesus: 


And if ye love them that love you, what thank have ye? 
For even sinners love those that love them. . . . But, love 
your enemies, and do them good, and lend, never despair- 
ing; and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be son of 
the Most High, for he is kind toward the unthankful and 


the evil. 


If one still thinks Russian communism is practical Christianity, 
listen to the utter nonsense when these words of Jesus are para- 
phrased in Marxian lingo: 


Love the capitalistic imperialists, and do them good; and 
your reward shall be great, ye shall show the truth of im- 
personal Dialectical Materialism, which is kind toward the 
enemies of the proletariat. 


Let me put it this way: The Gospel according to Karl Marx is not 
to be confused with the Gospel according to Saint Mark. 


6. Tue Hisroricat RELEVANCE OF THE GOSPEL 


If the gospel is not to be identified with any given historical pat- 
tern, what then are its social bearings, if any? The gospel in its social 
bearings, as I understand it, is the invasion of the divine perfection of 
loving reason into the imperfect affairs of men, a leaven that 
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leaveneth the whole lump, but for righteousness. The gospel is 
always a divine judgment that feeds on dreams of righteousness yet 
to be fulfilled. 

Now, such a judgment is both present and transcendent. On the 
one hand it avoids the peril of idealism, the kind of airy empty- 
headedness that subscribes to the best impossible values and leaves 
undone things needful and close at hand. On the other hand it avoids 
a naturalistic view of life, which is so consumed with immediacy 
that the word “‘best”’ comes to mean “‘best adjusted.” The historical 
mission of the gospel is plainly stated by Barnes and Grubb in the 
World Council of Churches report: 


Even while they accept compromise in a given situation, 
the churches must remember that it is their responsibility 
always to maintain a tension between the absolute [claims 
of justice] and the immediately possible.’ 


In short, the Kingdom requires that Christians be committed to 
the best possible values that are relevant to actual circumstances. The 
Christian is God’s gadfly. 

We have said very little about the church. Where the church is 
true to the gospel it welcomes scrutiny of its conduct. The starting 
place for the Christian is, as I mentioned previously, the confession 
of his own sins, and the church has much confession to make. Not 
without evidence have the communists been able to link Christianity 
to those reactionary forces which seek to invest with sanctity the 
status quo which blesses them with favors and curses others with 
injustice. The church, in St. Paul’s words, is but the “earthen vessel” 
that contains the gospel treasure (II Cor. 4:5,6). 

Sometimes the church has confused itself with the treasure, and 
the result has gone hard on the church. Let the church be deceived 
into thinking that since it ought to be perfect, it is therefore perfect; 
let the church conceive of itself as a perfect society, or as having sole 
access to the springs of perfection, rather than recognizing its purely 
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instrumental character as an earthen vessel, and then it will seek to 
defend its vested interests, and develop an authoritarianism to oppose 
that of its competitors. Should any authoritarianism bearing the name 
Christian “release” Russia with a holy war, the release would be 
deceit, for it merely would exchange one infallible dogma for 
another, one sinful pride for another. Satan, it will be remembered, 
does not cast out Satan. The church must lose itself for the gospel’s 
sake if it is to remain the church. 

Now one does not wish to be included among those who indulge 
in the cheap sport of calling names at the church. We recognize that 
one misses the reality of the church if one sees only its seamy appear- 
ance. The church is a real overlapping of wills, and it is because this 
fellowship is haunted with the vision of holiness, of loving reason, 
that it can even appear seamy. I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the church has not been entirely faithless to its mission. Rather, 
today it seems to be once more regaining its historical relevance, 
which it had under feudalism, and which it lost under the techno- 
national impact. There now exists an ecumenical church for ministry 
to an emerging world community. Through the church, the collec- 
tive wisdom of the Christian community is made available and rele- 
vant to any historical context. 

How this is done is easily ascertained. The most I can do here is 
to make a limited list of church activities that are a far cry from the 
“piddling” pie-pushing variety of church activities. Here, for ex- 
ample, are Walter and Victor Reuther, both convinced Christians 
and loyal church members, labor leaders who bring the witness of 
Christ to bear in the struggle for economic justice. Both are directors 
of the Religion and Labor Foundation. Witness also the work of the 
Commission for a Just and Durable Peace, and I suggest a good place 
to witness this work is in its reflection in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Further, no person who is informed of the work of the 
Commission of the Church on International Affairs would criticize 
the church for neglecting its world-wide responsibilities..° And I 
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would suggest that advocates of racial brotherhood who do not see 
in the church a powerful ally become acquainted with the grassroots, 
digging-at-the-mores work of several of the influential Southern 
churches, and that they spend enough time to realize what is going on 
in the International Missionary Council. 


7. CONCLUSION 


Let me conclude on an evangelistic note. Loving reason does not 
win by gaining a point. It wins by gaining a person. Once a man 
becomes committed to loving reason, both his intelligence and good 
will are dedicated to others. If any given society is a function of a 
man’s value judgments, then the gospel quite properly seeks to in- 
sinuate itself into the hearts of men, into their value judgments, so 
that the given historical society will move in the direction of the 
Kingdom of God. Church Commissions, such as I have been naming, 
fail if all they win is the acceptance of their viewpoint on a specific 
issue. They can never fail if they win a person over to the life of 
loving reason. From the Christian viewpoint, no real failure is pos- 
sible except failing God by not responding to the demands of loving 
reason. 

When the mind of man shares loving reason, at that juncture 
does fellowship with God exist. I care not whether you call it Jewish, 
or Hindu, or Catholic, or Protestant; for did not Jesus say, “My 
mother and my brethren are these that hear the word of God and 
do it”? Such cosmic companionship assures us of our worth, and 
consequently we assure our brethren of their worth. From the 
fatherhood of God alone comes the brotherhood of man. This is the 
Christian witness for this generation, and for every generation, world 
without end; and herein, in the showing of this witness, will the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 
Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever. 


Cognition and the Mystical Experience 


BY 


ARTHUR BERNDTSON 


Nae EXPERIENCE embraces what may be 
called mystical personality and mystical contemplation. The first of 
these includes the commonly recognized stages in the life of a mystic, 
beginning with conversion or awakening and ending with modified 
forms of union. For the most part these stages exist as habits of a 
conative nature, for whose perfecting and adequate exercise years 
may be required. Thus purgation is a displacement of supposedly 
natural habits of sensibility and will with others, which prepare the 
mystic for the habit of illumination or direct vision of God; and what 
Underhill calls the “unitive way” is a habit of both vision and con- 
duct, which dominates the last phase of the life of many Christian 
mystics. But habits are formed from individual acts and issue in them. 
Thus mystical personality is formed especially out of acts of mystical 
contemplation, which initiate the awakening, give energy and light 
to the arduous process of purgation, constitute the flowering in 
illumination, are significantly diminished in the “dark night of the 
spirit,” and appear in the “unitive way” as a pervasive sense of one- 
ness with God and as an abiding incentive to selfless conduct in 
society. Although these acts of contemplation are usually of slight 
duration, they have an internal history that somewhat recapitulates 
the history of mystical personality: contemplation as an act begins 
with a discipline of attention akin to purgation; proceeds to a vision 
similar to that characteristic of the stage of illumination; and in that 
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vision, or beyond it, finds a union with God which dramatizes the 
enduring oneness of the “unitive way.” These acts are not the only 
acts underlying mystical personality, but they are the most impor- 
tant, and it is in respect of them that mystical experience is said to 
have cognitive function. It is the intention of this paper to inquire 
into this function: whether it exists, as alleged by both mystics and 
nonmystics; and whether it yields truth, as alleged by mystics and 
some nonmystics. In pursuit of this end it is necessary to lay bare the 
skeleton of mystical contemplation; to posit certain degrees of know- 
ing; and to compare the one with the other. 


I 


Underhill’ held that genuine mystical experience has the four- 
fold character of being active and practical; transcendent and spir- 
itual; permeated with an attitude of love; and attained by a process 
which entails the moral remaking of character. These traits appear to 
be indisputable, but in part they touch rather upon personality than 
upon contemplation, and for the rest they appear to shed no light 
on cognitive status. James’s four traits apply to contemplation, but 
require qualification and addition.’ The ineffability must be granted, 
but is derivative; the noetic status begs the question, for it remains to 
be shown that mystical experience lays claim to knowledge; the 
transiency and passivity may be granted, but with qualifications. It 
is, therefore, in order to start afresh with the analysis of what appears 
to be given in the act of contemplation. 

(1) Mystical contemplation is a species of intuition, 7.e., of un- 
mediated awareness. This statement needs further determination: 
with regard to form, since intuition also occurs in sensation and in 
reasoning; and with regard to content, since the mystic has a rather 
unique object of apprehension. 

(2) The form of this intuition is sensuous but not sensory. Here 
it is necessary to distinguish steps in the act of contemplation. Imag- 


1M ysticism (N.Y., 1911), p. 96. 
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ery drawn from sensation may be used in the beginning of the act, 
and even sensation may be used; but the subsequent development 
passes beyond explicit imagery to a level on which there are no 
discrete contents. The degree of discreteness may be taken as an 
index of the incompleteness of introversion: most cases of contem- 
plation are in this respect incomplete. Woolman’s experience of a 
shaft of light accompanied by articulate words is a case in point*; but 
Plotinus emphasizes the rare terminus of contemplation when he 
speaks of the mystic as one who has “risen beyond Beauty, the choir 
of the virtues overpassed; like one who, having penetrated the inner 
sanctuary, leaves the temple images behind. . . .”* This agrees with 
the relation of imagery to intuition in Bergson, although Bergsonian 
intuition is distinct from mystical intuition. But even the more nearly 
complete types of introversion are sensuous. In this respect mysticism 
and the arts have a common ground, which provides for further 
exchanges. 

(3) The form of mystical intiution is also affective. This may be 
tautologous in view of the second trait, and it may be that the affec- 
tive character is the most persistent sub-form of the sensuous in the 
experience. If I understand him correctly, this is to agree with 
Hartshorne’s general thesis of the continuity of sense and affection, 
and with his more specific doctrine that affection is a more internal 
and diffuse form of sensation.° But the intimate mingling of sense and 
affection in mystical contemplation is sustained by direct observation 
as well as by general theory, and it suggests that the experience is 
not merely contemplative nor merely practical, but a mixture of both. 

(4) Mystical experience is nonsymbolic. In the course of the 
act of contemplation this means that nothing stands between the con- 
templator and the object contemplated: no verbal or imaginal surro- 
gates are present, but “God” himself. It also means that no conceptual 
activity is present in the act: if the object contemplated has parts, 


3Journal (Philadelphia, 1892), Pp- 65-66. 
4Enneads, 6:9: 10-11. 
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their relation is apprehended after the manner of genuine particulars, 
without the intrusion of universals; and since the object is felt as 
unique, there is no opportunity for comparison with extra-mystical 
awareness and thus again no place for conceptual activity. Thus 
symbols are irrelevant to the mystical experience, either as substi- 
tuting for the object in question or as enriching the awareness of the 
present object by comparisons. The first irrelevance follows from 
the intuitive nature of the act, and the second in part from this and 
in part from its uniqueness. A further consequence of the uniqueness 
is the partial ineffability of the experience. This is a trait of the expe- 
rience regarded extrinsically. It prevents communication and inter- 
subjective testing, which is embarrassing if the mystic regards his 
experience as a contribution to our knowledge of an independent 
reality; but it is quite compatible with the importance of the experi- 
ence, since it is evident that only the common can be communicated, 
and the common lacks the values of individuality. In this respect 
mysticism is again like art, and its ineffability answers to the impossi- 
bility of translating a composition in one medium into a composition 
in another. Bad art more readily admits of such translation; and bad 
mysticism is scarcely ineffable. 

(5) Mystical contemplation is monistic. It is a commonplace 
that mystical experience is said to provide some form of union of 
contemplator and object contemplated, such that the usual duality of 
subject and object is transcended. But there is an ambiguity here. In 
some cases the oneness is simply a restatement of the intuitive char- 
acter: the object is directly present, with a distinction and thus a 
duality of subject and object. In other cases it appears that a genuine 
union is indicated, without the slightest distinction of contemplator 
and object contemplated. In these cases there would seem to be no 
awareness at all, and thus no contemplation. A plausible interpreta- 
tion of this report is that the mystic is speaking of an ideal limit, 
approximated in his contemplation but never achieved in it, since 
the achievement would negate the awareness necessary for any report 
on it. Thus, complete union would answer to the total annihilation 
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regarded more commonly in the East than in the West as the ideal 
end of contemplation and as the summit (or abyss) of salvation. And 
the growing approximation toward it, leading to the illusion of 
union, may be a case in which the subjective factor of affection, and 
the phenomenally objective factor of sensuous content, have moved 
so close to each other as to appear fused. Thus the mystic may be led 
to speak of unity of self and of object, despite the facts that the 
object is not sufficiently discrete or determinate to be verifiable as 
object, and the self is not merely the affective coloring of awareness. 

(6) Mystical contemplation is concrete. It is concrete subject- 
ively, in that the whole of what the mystic regards as his real self is 
involved. The purgative and ascetic removal of certain parts of the 
normal self does not leave a somewhat abstract residue behind, since 
the parts removed are considered as hampering the operation of the 
real self. The act of contemplation is also concrete objectively, in 
that the object contemplated is intuited in its full particularity and 
uniqueness, rather than being conceived and thus being apprehended 
abstractly and derivatively in terms of similarities to other objects. 

(7) Mystical contemplation is both transitory and passive, as 
James held: but these descriptions require qualification. The “grand” 
forms of mystical contemplation are so intense that they cannot en- 
dure for more than minutes or hours. This is true also of the “quiet” 
forms when exemplified in devout prayer; but there are types of 
quiet contemplation which are almost continuous with the daily flow 
of the mystic’s life, forming a background of ideal sentiment barely 
perceptible above the threshold of consciousness. The steady con- 
sciousness of an “inner light” is a not uncommon form of this kind 
of contemplation. 

Mystical contemplation is obviously active in its preparatory 
phase, in which the mystic imposes upon himself a discipline of con- 
centration and introversion of mind, which may also be a chastise- 
ment of will. But this obvious activity is presently superseded by a 
sense that something other than the normally conscious self has begun 
to direct awareness. If the direction comes from supposedly sub- 
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liminal regions of the self, there is little cause to speak of real pas- 
sivity, since the self is still the agent of whatever happens. If the 
direction comes from an independent object, 7.e., from God, the self 
is undoubtedly passive; but this passivity does not imply any lessen- 
ing of the intensity and concentration of awareness: on the contrary, 
it signifies a heightening. This is true also of mystical personality as 
sponsored by Christian ideology: the Western mystic tends to find 
the fruits of contemplation in social action. For these reasons it seems 
unwise to stress the role of negation in Western mysticism. Nega- 
tivism is not implied in purgation, which is a means to a purer appre- 
hension; nor in passivity, which is nevertheless an increase in in- 
tensity; nor in loss of individuality, which is a passage to a greater 
self. This is true even of Schopenhauer’s exposition of mysticism: 
despite his pessimism, his explicit nihilism and his Eastern sources, his 
concept of holiness is affirmative and social, since it finds peace in 
brotherly love, and in that peace something not so different from 
happiness.° 

If the foregoing account is true, it may be accepted as a reason- 
ably sufficient description of the general or formal characteristics of 
mystical contemplation. But this list of traits does not specify the 
content of mystical intuition. Here a distinction must be made be- 
tween the primary and secondary contents presented to intuition. 
The primary content seems to be invariable in respect of time, place, 
and person, but the secondary content is quite variable. ‘The primary 
content is unique and thus indescribable, while the secondary content 
is usually describable. It is therefore useless, with regard to the basic 
content of mystical intuition, to assert that the mystic has had a trans- 
action with deity, or with a specific kind of deity. On a superficial 
level it may be reported that he saw the cross, or the trinity; but such 
phenomena are secondary and suspect. They are suspect on the 
eround that other mystics have seen other and incompatible things: 
which fact requires either that such imagery be removed from pri- 
mary consideration, or that some cases of mystical contemplation be 
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confessed in error even by those who most tenderly pursue it. They 
are suspect also due to their discrete form, which argues inadequate 
introversion; which in turn argues influence from the surroundings 
and personal life of the mystic. Thus the describable imagery which 
the mystic may bring back when the act is over is not trustworthy, 
and it is clear that it may be a matter of personal interpretation foisted 
upon the fundamental vision by a mind not yet stilled to the busy 
ideology of its time and place. Or it may be an interpretation put up- 
on the vision after memory has begun to operate and the act proper 
has ended. Sincerity is not a sufficient guide through this maze, and it 
is hard to distinguish between what the mystic believes he experienced 
during the act of contemplation, and what he later projects into that 
act. And granting the original character of the content in question, 
it is not readily clear as to what part of it was primary and unde- 
rived, thus authentic in a sense yet to be specified; and what part was 
secondary and due to interpretation interwoven with the basic 
apprehension. 

However this may be in individual cases, it seems evident that, in 
general, mystical contemplation has (a) the former aspects of intui- 
tion as noted above, whose specific modality has not been touched 
upon due to its ineffability, but which undoubtedly supplies most if 
not all of the invariable phenomena of the experience; (b) the pri- 
mary content, if any, left over after (a) has been taken into account, 
and which seems to be invariable; (c) the secondary and variable 
content, regarded as present to the act proper but due to adventi- 
tious influences; (d) the secondary and variable content, regarded 
as due to unwitting interpretation after the act. According to this 
interpretation there is an inverse proportion between the authen- 
ticity and communicability of the experience: this proportion is a 
caution toward silence, which mystics achieve more readily than do 


philosophers. 
II 


The questions now arise whether mystical experience is cogni- 
tive; and if cognitive whether it yields truth. These questions in turn 
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require some agreement on the characteristics and degrees of know- 
ing. With such agreement it may be possible to apply a scale to mys- 
tical contemplation and to determine whether in respect of cognitive 
character it is white, black, or gray. But this procedure alone will not 
attest to the truth or falsity of mystical contemplation. For that it will 
be necessary to supplement psychology with metaphysics. 

The lowest degree of knowing seems to involve only phenome- 
nal objectivity. The objectivity implies that a datum stands over 
against the act of awareness, in the way that a color stands over 
against the act of seeing, and an image stands over against the act of 
introspecting. The phenomenal character of the objectivity implies 
that no commitment is made, either during the act or during subse- 
quent analysis, as to the dependence or independence of the datum 
in relation to the act of awareness. Thus no epistemological question 
is raised in describing this first factor in the knowing process, and no 
ontological question is raised as to the mental, physical, or other qual- 
ity of the awareness and the datum. This stage of knowing is dumb, 
concrete, nonsymbolic and (abstracting from the act of awareness) 
nonrelational. 

Further factors in the process of knowing involve relatedness and 
symbolism in various degrees of complexity. The second factor 
enters in recognition, when a datum in original apprehension is com- 
pared with a datum symbolically preserved through memory. 
Whether the second term in the comparison is the sign, as may be 
the case with iconic imagery, or whether it is the earlier datum re- 
ferred to by the sign, it is evident that the awareness of the later 
datum has become widened by the perception of relation. ‘Thus this 
newer awareness is no longer locked up on a kind of dumb atomicity; 
it is symbolism which has released it from confinement, with the re- 
sult that meaning has crept into the awareness. A third factor emerges 
insensibly out of the second, when a generic essence takes the place 
of the earlier datum, and concepts and words replace icons. This 
makes recognition more elastic and less intense, and provides the basis 
for social communication. This stage may thus be labeled one of uni- 
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versality, both in regard to the presence of concepts and the possi- 
bility of communication. But since universality is not limited to these 
characteristics, there is room for a fourth factor, consisting of the 
awareness of the relations between concepts or generic essences. Such 
relations are themselves universal, and indicate that on this level the 
knowing process seeks necessity. The process apparently can go no 
further: the scientist strains his head and breaks his heart in the pur- 
suit of perfection on this level. 

A process may fairly be called cognitive if it embodies one or 
more of these factors, or stages, and it is the more completely cog- 
nitive in proportion as it advances toward or through the fourth 
stage. An ideal case of cognition embodies phenomenal objectivity, 
recognition, universality, and necessity; and an experience which 
lacks all of these is totally noncognitive. In the light of these criteria 
the cognitive status of mystical contemplation may be assessed with 
some accuracy. 

Now it is clear that the last three factors are missing in mystical 
contemplation. Symbolism does not occur. It does not occur on the 
level of images, for imagery indicates incomplete introversion and 
thus incomplete mysticism. It does not occur on the level of con- 
cepts: both because concepts psychologically imply images as their 
forerunners, and because concepts imply that externality of approach 
which is antithetical to mystical, as well as to Bergsonian, intuition. 
Thus recognition and universality are absent from mystical contem- 
plation. It follows that necessity, which depends on universals, is also 
missing. It is possible that something analogous to all three of these 
is present in contemplation; but it is probable that the analogy con- 
tains differences basic enough to prevent cognitive status. 

The first factor presents a different outlook in regard to mysti- 
cal contemplation. It seems plausible that phenomenal objectivity is 
present, on the ground that a something is there, which is the object 
of awareness or of contemplation. If this is granted, then a mystic 
may be held to know a something in the same way that anyone may 
know a red color or a sweet taste: in both cases, the one mystical and 
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the other sensory, something appears in the field of consciousness as 
standing over against the act of awareness. We may return to this 
presently. But a difficulty arises, based on the earlier analysis of the 
contentual aspects of the mystic’s contemplation. Certain formal as- 
pects could be granted, and certain secondary contents are often 
reported. But the specific modality of the formal aspects is virtually 
ineffable; and were it describable, it would still seem that it belongs 
to the act of awareness rather than standing in objective relation to 
it. Thus it fails to supply the factor of phenomenal objectivity. The 
imagery noted as secondary content clearly supplies such a factor, 
but it is not to be regarded as intrinsic to the contemplation. The 
question remains whether the something labeled “primary content” 
has phenomenal objectivity. If there is anything in the experience 
answering to the designation of primary content, it may be granted 
that it supplies the objectivity in question. But here we are on tenu- 
ous ground indeed, since such contents are elusive to the highest de- 
gree, and readily merge either with the specific modality of the 
formal aspects, or affiliate with the secondary phenomena. Thus it is 
not clear that mystical contemplation yields anything in the way of 
an object, comparable to the status of red in sensory experience. If 
this negative conclusion is accepted, then contemplation has no cog- 
nitive function whatsoever. Mystics agreeing with this conclusion 
would not therefore suppose that they were deluded, or that they 
had had no experience: they would merely conclude that their ex- 
perience was oriented in a direction to which cognitive activity is 
irrelevant. What this direction might be is a matter that may be de- 
ferred for later consideration. 

But this may seem to be a rather cavalier method of disposing of 
the cognitive issue in mystical contemplation. The possibility that 
there is a factor of phenomenal objectivity may be granted for dia- 
lectical purposes, and the consequences traced. It would then be 
granted that in mystical contemplation some sort of knowing goes 
on, though admittedly very primitive as regards the hierarchy of 
cognitions. In this case the first question, whether mystical contem- 
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plation has cognitive function, would be answered in the affirmative. 
It would then be possible to raise the second question, whether mys- 
tical contemplation uses its cognitive function to secure truth rather 
than falsehood. 

Insofar as truth is a property of signs, neither truth nor error can 
be ascribed to mystical contemplation. This follows from the restric- 
tion of truth to those processes which combine at least one of the last 
three factors in knowing with that normative character that distin- 
cuishes truth from error. But if the field of knowing extends down- 
ward to mere phenomenal objectivity, the concept of truth may be 
extended downward also. At first blush this suggests two alternative 
possibilities. The first is to hold that mystical contemplation is true, 
since it provides an object for awareness. But this is to equate truth 
with cognitive status, and thereby to make error meaningless. This 
would also make truth meaningless, since its possibility implies the 
possibility of error also; and both truth and error arise as determina- 
tions of cognitive function. The second alternative is to hold that the 
contemplation is true if it has for its object something with more than 
phenomenal status, 7.e., an object independent of the awareness qua 
mystical. This alternative clearly distinguishes between cognitive 
function as such and its successful issue in truth: the one implying 
phenomenal objectivity, with its lack of commitment regarding epis- 
temology and ontology; the other implying that to this phenomenal 
objectivity is added extraphenomenal objectivity. It also preserves 
the distinction between truth and error; for error would here be phe- 
nomenal objectivity with a rejection of extraphenomenal objectivity. 

The consideration of this second alternative takes us to the heart 
of the question of the “validity” of mystical experience. It also takes 
us out of psychology and into epistemology and comparative meth- 
odology: the first inquiring whether mystical contemplation gives in- 
formation about a reality independent of all human apprehension; the 
second, whether it gives information about the sensible world, whose 
relation to sensory intuition here remains unspecified, but whose in- 
dependence of mystical contemplation need not be questioned. 
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The epistemological question here has the difference that it is 
mystical rather than sensory intuition that is involved. This differ- 
ence is not crucial. Thus it seems that the three major alternatives for 
the sensory context may be restated for the mystical context: objec- 
tivism, that the content of contemplation is independent and the act 
is therefore true in the sense in question; subjectivism, that the con- 
tent is a qualification of the knowing agent qua mystical and the act 
is therefore false; and dualism. But dualism contradicts both the mo- 
nistic and nonsymbolic features of mystical contemplation. Thus 
only the objectivistic and the subjectivistic interpretations are rele- 
vant. But this whittling down of possibilities does not bring us any 
nearer to a solution. The decision in the mystical context, where 
intensity predominates, can be no easier than the sensory context, 
where clarity predominates. For those who are not dogmatic in the 
latter, it should not be hard to avoid dogmatism in the former. 

The comparison with the sensory problem can be pursued fur- 
ther. There are three things that might be hoped for in regard to any 
method: that it should validate itself; that it should not invalidate it- 
self; and that another method should not tend to invalidate it. No 
method can validate itself, and therefore it is clear that sensory intui- 
tion cannot validate itself as an avenue to independent reality. A 
method may avoid self-invalidation by being internally consistent, 
and sensory intuition can achieve this by a pooling of the contents of 
the several sensory subtypes and by an elimination (as under the 
heading of illusion) of those which conflict with the major tendency 
of the method. There is some hazard in doing this, for the disavowed 
results may cause suspicion of what remains in the fold. It is of course 
evident that absence of self-invalidation is not validation; although 
some realists seem to think that this is so. For the third point, sen- 
sory intuition is usually given precedence over other types of cogni- 
tion, so that a conflict tends toward the discrediting not of sensation 
but of the other method. 

The same sort of analysis may be made of mystical intuition, with 
no room for dispute except for the third point. If there is a conflict 
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between sensory and mystical intuition, a distinction has to be made. 
Insofar as both methods are interpreted as dealing with independent 
reality, neither can be given precedence over the other, for neither 
is able to demonstrate its ability to reach such a reality, let alone a 
superior ability to do so. To award precedence to either is to fall into 
mere dogmatism, which for philosophy is the same as extreme bore- 
dom. But a second interpretation may be made. The effort to achieve 
independent reality may be dismissed from attention, and the test of 
either method be made to consist in what information, if any, it gives 
in contradiction of the phenomenal contents yielded by the other 
method. With this interpretation in mind, it is necessary to see what, 
if anything, mystical contemplation yields about the sensible world. 
Since the sensible world is merely the manifold of what is phenome- 
nally objective to sensory experience, it seems to be a mere tautology 
to hold that sensory experience is the only avenue to it. If mystical 
intuition (being nonsymbolic) were to lead to some content of sense, 
it would thereby have to be sensory intuition; thus resolving the 
problem by denying the existence of the competing method. The 
analysis of the content of mystical contemplation showed that the 
secondary content often concerns the sensible world and thus com- 
petes with empirical science; it also showed that this content is spuri- 
ous. The primary content is very hard to deal with, but there is no 
evidence that its indeterminate stuff concerns the sensible world as 
such, which is a highly determinate entity. Thus it appears that mys- 
tical contemplation is neutral in respect of sensory intuition and 
therefore cannot contradict it. This method of disqualifying it there- 
fore fails. Since the other method (which appeals to an independent 
reality as standard) also fails to disqualify mystical contemplation, it 
must be concluded that mystical contemplation cannot be discredited 
by sensory experience. It therefore enjoys as high, or as low, a vote 
of confidence in respect of the three proposed tests of a method as 
does sensory experience. 

No method enjoys autonomy in respect of the question of inde- 
pendent reality, but it appears that any method may enjoy autonomy 
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in respect of its phenomenal objectivity. This point may be stressed 
in evaluating Ayer’s treatment of the cognitive value of mystical con- 
templation.” Ayer is willing to grant any number of methods for at- 
taining the content of a belief, but holds that only empirical or 
sensory tests may be used for evaluating the belief. This is to say that 
mystical contemplation would be admissible genetically, but sensory 
experience would take precedence in verification. Since what the 
mystic allegedly reports does not measure up against sensory tests, it 
has to be disavowed. But there are two weaknesses in this view. In 
the first place, what mystical contemplation arrives at is not subject 
to sensory testing, due to the radical disparateness of the respective 
contents. In the second place, if a method is adequate for the genesis 
of a content, it is thereby adequate for the evaluation of the content: 
the evaluation is at best based on a selection from the repertoire of 
that method. It would seem then that either Ayer should be less gen- 
erous in his view of genesis, or more generous in regard to verifica- 
tion. The right of verification is implied in the autonomy of any 
method in respect of its phenomenal objectivity, and thus must be 
conceded to mystical contemplation. But this is no great concession, 
since it does not extend to the sensible world, concerning which sen- 
sory intuition enjoys autonomy, nor to an independent world, con- 
cerning which every method seems impoverished. 

Although it cannot be certain that mystical contemplation yields 
contact with independent reality, neither can it be certain that it does 
not. In default of any answer to the question of being, it is still inter- 
esting to speculate on the question of essence. ‘This takes us back once 
more to the nature of the primary content of the act. Approached 
metaphysically, this content appears to be of the order of the Plotin- 
ian One, which is above all distinction, whether of categorial or of 
contingent principles.* The One is beyond description, though it is 
seminal of everything describable. The One is thus not a topic for 
analysis or for scientific confirmation; and these are difficulties ap- 


TLanguage, Truth and Logic (London, 1936), pp. 180-81. 
8Enneads, 5:5:6; 6:9. 
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plying to the primary content regarded apart from metaphysics. It 
seems that if contemplation has an independent content, it must be 
the One. It is the indeterminate character of the primary content, 
answering to that of the One, that makes it difficult to be sure that 
there is a primary content. 

Approached methodologically, the primary content may be re- 
lated to the Schopenhauerian /dee. The concept is “abstrakt, diskur- 
sive, innerhalf seiner Sphire véllig unbestimmt, nur ibrer Granze nach 
bestimmt ... durch seine Definition ganz zu erschopfen.’ The Idee, 
on the other hand, is “gliecht einem lebendigen, sich entwickelnden, 
mit Zeugungskraft begabten Organismus, welcher hervorbringt, was 
nicht in ibm eingeschachtelt lag.*° Schopenhauer does not show how 
this magical delivery is made; but the power for it is ascribed to the 
Idee, which is is denied to the concept, which is sterile. The essen- 
tial difference between concept and Jdee is thus the difference be- 
tween an analytic function, which extracts no more than what has 
consciously been put into the object, and a synthetic function, which 
is able to bring forth new information without recourse to discur- 
sive experience and to mere time. The Jdee has this last function, 
though in practice it seems to brood darkly over its progeny rather 
than to bring it to the light of day. Mystical contemplation seems to 
drive toward the same core of things, toward a being which, though 
itself one and underived, may be the fountain of whatever is many 
and derived. It is the ideal of all fundamental knowing to apprehend 
such a being, but it is the common lot of all forms of knowing to 
be frustrated. In combination, reason and sensory intuition achieve 
an increasingly clear view of the many, without any prospect of 
achieving the one. Mystical intuition may achieve the one, whether 
by vision or by union, but it is not able to connect it with the many. 
This increases the suspicion that it has not attained the one. If this 
should be so, mystical contemplation would be disqualified in the 
search for truth, and the /dee would function only as the ideal of 


®Op. Cit., 3:49. 
10] bid, 
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knowing, which is no less significant for being unattained. Mystical 
contemplation then would be the adoration of this ideal: and adora- 
tion so intense as to lead to the illusion that it had been attained. 

But the further development of this interpretation would take 
mystical contemplation out of the field of knowing altogether. Mys- 
tical contemplation is undoubtedly the pursuit of an ideal, but it 
seems more likely that this ideal attaches to conation than to cogni- 
tion. The cognitive issue has depended upon the nature and validity 
of the primary content which is so elusive as to suggest that it does 
not occur. The assumption that there was such a content led to the 
admission of an actual cognitive function and a possible truth func- 
tion. But there is some ground, as was indicated above, for believing 
that mystical contemplation has no primary content and no phe- 
nomenal objectivity. If these negations are granted, the emphasis has 
to shift to certain of the formal properties of contemplation. More 
can be said about these than about the primary content, and it may 
follow that the significance of mystical contemplation is to be found 
in them. Of these properties, the affective form and the monism are 
suggestive. It is well known that the affective form is one of love, 
although the specific quality of the love baffles description. ‘The love 
seeks union, and the monism indicates the appearance of fulfilment. 
The monistic trait contradicts the ideal of knowledge but not of love. 
The function of knowing is not to become one with the object, but 
is to contemplate the object with detached clarity. The detachment 
means that the contemplator preserves his own identity and prefers 
to do so; the clarity means that he has that sort of view of the object 
which makes the object of service to him, rather than himself of serv- 
ice to the object. The detachment implies symbols and the clarity 
abstraction; both of which imply distance. Thus knowing requires 
duality, and the monism of mystical contemplation implies not cog- 
nition but love. 

These considerations suggest that mystical contemplation is more 
plausibly to be understood as an exercise of conation than of cogni- 
tion: that it neither attains truth nor attempts to attain it, but simply 
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worships. This reenforces the belief that the justifiable function of 
religion is not theoretical, but practical, having regard to sentiment 
and conduct. Religious activity is based on mystical contemplation, 
since authority can do no more than transmit beliefs, and faith im- 
plies a conclusion rather than a method for attaining conclusions. But 
if mystical contemplation has no cognitive function, then its issue in 
religious activity can have none either. Similarly, if mystical contem- 
plation is fundamentally an act of love, religious activity is also an 
activity of love, and other functions are extraneous and unjustified. 
But this love, in its essence, is not to be conceived as directed toward 
a determinate object, whether Deity or humanity; for mystical con- 
templation has no determinate object. This follows from the rejec- 
tion of phenomenal objectivity in the act of contemplation. Thus the 
mystic cannot be said to love God, or the Trinity, or any other object 
in the course of his exercise. This is not to say that Deity is irrelevant 
to mystical contemplation. Deity ceasing to be an explicit object be- 
comes a pervasive form of awareness: to love is to be divine, and to 
be divine is to love. Similarly religion ceases to be a restricted area of 
experience, with peculiar dogmas and sentiments and rites, and be- 
comes (as in Dewey) an attitude pervading every experience and 
limited to none. 


our river lives 


By ELMER GoRMAN 


then this realization 

that the moment is not closed 

just as the future is not closed 

and that in moment joining moment a bridge 
is made 

but beneath that bridge 

and deeper 

run waters which are not of time 

and the moment lies open 

in meaning 

in possibility 

and life itself is a river flowing 


Centrality in the Ethics of Peirce 


CHARLES A. MUSES 


B, CENTRALITY we do not mean to refer to 
that section of concepts or exposition in Peirce to which the greatest 
physical space of wordage has been devoted; but rather to those con- 
cepts—usually more or less implicit or else given under the form of 
generally unfamiliar coined terms in which Peirce is so rich—which 
are essential to the unity of all Peirce’s other concepts. That is, by 
centrality we do not mean spatial importance or even necessarily 
verbal emphasis but rather philosophical primacy. 

Nor by ethics do we understand here merely that normative sci- 
ence to which Peirce importantly refers,’ in his classification of the 
sciences, along with logic and aesthetics, but rather those “judgments 
of the Sensible Heart” which he constantly, either by direct impli- 
cation or by specific reference, regards most vital and fundamental 
to all inquiry. 

Considering the brilliance and profundity of his views, Peirce has 
been, until recently, in the first half of the twentieth century, far too 
long denied his just degree of recognition in the progress of thought. 
Hitherto he went unnoticed by and large, except where his pragma- 


1E, g., Justus Buchler: The Philosophy of Peirce (Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1940), p. 62, although we could find much support for our thesis even within the 
rather limited scope of this meaning of ethics. Thus (ibid.): “Ethics... is the theory of self- 
controlled or deliberate conduct. Logic is the theory of self-controlled deliberate thought; 
and as such, must appeal to ethics for its principles.” 
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tism was misunderstood by nineteenth- and even twentieth-century 
schools and expositors of “pragmatism,” including the psychologistic 
behavioral philosophies. 

After being unnoticed, if that has been his lot, the next stage in 
the historical development of a great thinker is usually to be widely 
misunderstood, and to be seized upon piecemeal by various minor 
and trivial schools in support of their picayune doctrines, in the most 
arrantly selfish disregard of the unity of his thought which, if taken 
in its entirety, would quickly annihilate their separate sophistries and 
demonstrate the intellectual illegality and lack of any authority for 
such misleading misappropriations. Such a phenomenon is quite evi- 
dent in the case of Charles Peirce where it is even more easily carried 
out undetected and uncriticized since the philosophy of Peirce is ad- 
mittedly so difficult of classification or pigeonholing, in view both of 
his comprehensiveness and his castigation of the misuse of the very 
concepts or methods which he then adopts in their honest applica- 
tions. Deity, analytical thought, logic, love, law, living spontaneity, 
head and heart are all at home and friends in the full understanding of 
Peirce’s philosophy which he felt had to be as wide and deep as life 
itself to be adequate to the understanding of life. He painted on a 
canvas as vast as Melville’s Moby Dick, but he painted not gloomily 
but positively. 

Peirce has been seized by various logical schools, and that nar- 
rowing fact has left the erroneous impression that he is distinctly a 
logician in his contribution to philosophy, and particularly a pioneer 
symbolic logician. The error in this view is not that it is wrong e0 
ipso, but that it is essentially omissive, and hence dangerously mis- 
informative and unacceptable to sound philosophic criticism. Peirce 
was a full-blown philosopher, and the applications of his thought to 
political economy, ethics, and metaphysics, as well as to logic and 
epistemology, are all to be found in his works. Indeed even the most 
cursory unbiased reading will show that beneath every logical for- 
mulation in Peirce there lies an ethical consideration of the most basic 
sort. The neglect of this foundational substratum means nothing less 
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than the toppling of any superficial superstructure of words purport- 
ing to interpret or understand Peirce’s philosophy. 

Again, with the avidity that a parasitic organism clutches a 
healthy one, various types of behaviorism have attached themselves 
to parts of Peirce’s thought in attempts to justify themselves with the 
strength of some honest thinker, begged, borrowed, or stolen, to for- 
tify their felt but unacknowledged, inconsistencies, the most primal 
of which is the bad confusion of intelligibility with existence. The 
latest example of the behavioristic maladaptation of Peirce is C. W. 
Morris’ Signs, Language and Behavior (1946) which, despite its sev- 
eral merits should certainly not quote Peirce as the progenitor of its 
line of thought or even as an influential thinker in consonance with 
its conclusions.” In this very connection of Morris’ work, John 
Dewey wrote in the Journal of Philosophy: “‘Users’ of Peirce’s 
writings should either stick to his basic pattern or let him alone.’”* 

In general, nominalistic or verbalistic extremists have taken shells 
of thought from Peirce and left the kernels, incidentally having also 
chosen to forget Peirce’s competent and conclusive critiques of ver- 
balism and nominalism (including behaviorism), particularly in their 
skeptical and necessitarian emphases.* The spontaneity of life, the 
command of law, and the integration of love were for Peirce the 
roots of all things and were interwoven with the texture and sub- 
stances of all experiences. To set up any one of these without the 
others was to misrepresent and misunderstand that one, except that 
the last, the agapastic element, contained the other two—life as spon- 
taneous unpredictability, and law or reaction—as parts of its very 
development and exhibition of its own nature. This is a far cry from 
the one-sidedness and sterility of those ethically immature or emascu- 
lated credos of logicalism or behaviorism, which (and Peirce never 
lost sight of this) are at best the partial implementation of a philosophy 

2Vide “The New ‘Semiotic’” by Arthur F. Bentley, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Vol. 8, September 1947, pp. 129-30. 
8Vol. 43, 1946, pp. 85 f. Also quoted in Bentley, op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 
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adequate to the stature of man and the world of which his life is a 
part. Peirce was a believer in and user of signs only for what they 
could reveal, and was not a builder of babel in love with mental games 
per se. He was far too conscientious and honest a thinker, and too 
regardful of his reader’s edification in this respect, to adopt any lesser 
course. Even in these considerations, is the fundamental ethical mes- 
sage of Peirce’s thought apparent as the ridgepole of its canopy. 

Logic is usually regarded as a formal, self-sufficient discipline in 
philosophy, certainly having no direct bearing or dependence on 
ethics. Along with this academic viewpoint, however, has proceeded 
the inextinguishable and universal observation from experience that 
the logic or reasoning of a dishonest or insincere man was of little 
value, either with regard to the truth of its statements or the validity 
of its conclusions. 

For Peirce, what are usually regarded simply as principles of 
good character were part and parcel of the necessary equipment for 
true demonstrations on the part of the logician, or for that matter 
any systematic thinker and analyst. Peirce states quite unequivocally: 


The logic which observational sciences uses is not, like the 
logic the books teach, quite independent of the motive and 
spirit of the reasoner. There is an ethics indissolubly bound 
up with it—an ethics of fairness and impartiality.° 


The pertinence of this fact to philosophical thinking, if it is not in- 
deed immediately apparent, will quickly become so when we stop to 
note that Peirce considered philosophy in all its branches as an ob- 
servational science since its conclusions, as those in any branch of 
knowledge, must be founded upon observation from some realm of 
human experience. Peirce is very Kantian in his downright refusal 
to countenance any “pure speculation” divorced from any set of 
empirical facts. 

The ethics of fair reasoning, and sincere and honest thinking, 
were to Peirce—and are to all thinkers who have no dogmatic ax to 
grind and who are not effete with obstructive skepticism—the very 


5Id., Vol. VI, pp. 4-5. 
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basis of logical demonstration and communication. This conclusion 
is not merely a noble belief on Peirce’s part; it is a standard, practical, 
and demonstrable fact in any discussion, and is immediately evident 
from the fact that dissimulation is the very antithesis of communi- 
cation, which seeks to reveal, and does not dissemble, or seck to di- 
vert or delay inquiry. 

In view of the preceding remarks it can perhaps now be seen how 
one of the grossest of all misinterpretations to which Peirce could be 
subjected is the construing of his “fallibilism” as some kind of a para- 
lyzing epistemological skepticism. His emphasis and his use of the 
term were, on the contrary, profoundly optimistic as denoting the 
ever-widening possibilities of emergence of hitherto unknown or un- 
suspected truths into analytic thought—truths which heretofore had 
lain hidden in the great “vagues” of pervasively general observation, 
yet dimly connected with the known by the synechism or continu- 
ity of all thought. 

The misinterpretation of Peirce’s fallibilism is consequential up- 
on the ignoring of the ethical character of his thought; fallibilism for 
Peirce is essentially and profoundly an attitude of intellectual hu- 
mility. Being quite clear on this point, he writes (italics his): 


... the first step toward finding out is to acknowledge you 
do not satisfactorily know already; so that no blight can so 
surely arrest all intellectual growth as the blight of cock- 
sureness; and ninety-nine out of every hundred good heads 
are reduced to impotence by that malady—of whose inroads 
they are most strangely unaware! 

Indeed, out of a contrite fallibilism, combined with a 
high faith in the reality of knowledge, and an intense desire 
to find things out, all my philosophy has always seemed to 
me to grow... 


With respect to this basic “desire to find out,” Peirce rightly in- 
sisted that this too must be honest and sincere, and not merely ver- 
bally simulated with tongue in cheek. We must feel our doubt, and 


6 The Philosophy of Peirce, p. 4. 
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not just play with it, in order to achieve any worth-while or veri- 
dical philosophical results. He aptly remarks: 


Some philosophers have imagined that to start any inquiry 
it was only necessary to utter a question whether orally or 
by setting it down upon paper, and have even recommend- 
ed us to begin our studies with questioning everything! But 
the mere putting of a proposition into the interrogative 
form does not stimulate the mind to any struggle after be- 
lief. There must be a real and living doubt, and without this 
all discussion is idle. . . . The settlement of opinion is the 
sole end of inquiry.’ 


Now let us contrast with these sentiments Peirce’s criticism of 
sterile skepticism, or nominalism of the Humean variety, and note 
how diametrically opposed such views are to his. Thus he wrote: 


Scepticism, in the sense of doubt of the validity of elemen- 
tary ideas—which is really a proposal to turn an idea out of 
court and permit no inquiry into its applicability—is doubly 
condemned by the fundamental principle of scientific 
method—condemned first as obstructing inquiry, and con- 
cerned second, because it is treating something other than a 
statistical ratio as a thing to be argued about. . . . The last 
fifty years have taught the lesson of not trifling with facts 
and not trusting to principles and methods . . . which serve 
only to exclude testimony from consideration.* 


Again: 


When we regard ideas in a nominalistic . . . way, the sim- 
plest facts of mind become utterly meaningless. That one 
idea should resemble another, or influence another, or that 
one state of mind should so much as be thought of in an- 
other, is, from this standpoint, sheer nonsense.° 


And of necessitarianism, of the type reflected in much of modern 
behaviorism, Peirce has this to say: 


‘Id. p. 11. 
8/d., pp. 377 and 52. 
°Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Vol. VI, p- 109. 
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Necessitarianism cannot logically stop short of making the 
whole action of mind a part of the physical universe. Our 
notion that we decide what we are going to do, if, as the 
necessitarian says, it has been calculable since the earliest 
times, is reduced to illusion. Indeed, consciousness in gen- 
eral thus becomes a merely illusory aspect of a material 
system. What we call red, green, and violet are in reality 
only different rates of vibration . . . feeling is a mere frag- 
mentary and illusive aspect of the universe . .. a phantom. 
... This is the way, then, that necessitarianism has to make 
up its accounts. It enters consciousness under the head of 
sundries, as a forgotten trifle.” 


The ethical drift and vital import of Peirce’s unhesitant excoria- 
tions of those niggardly scientific or philosophical credos which 
would seek to deny men values and their conscious autonymous 
choice of values in action, needs no further commentary. He was 
equally clear in his criticisms of the philosophical, or rather unphilo- 
sophical, intention so prevalently motivating the classical doctrines 
of political economy. Thus he writes: 


... Lhe old-fashioned political economist adored, as alone 
capable of redeeming the human race, the glorious prin- 
ciple of individual greed, although as this principle requires 
for its action hypocrisy and fraud, he generally threw in 
some dash of inconsistent concessions to virtue, as a sop to 
the vulgar Cerberus.” 

Political economy has its formula of redemption, too. It 
is this: Intelligence in the service of greed ensures the just- 
est prices, the fairest contracts, the most enlightened con- 
duct of all the dealings between men, and leads to the 
summum bonum, food in plenty and perfect comfort. Food 
for whom? Why, for the greedy master of intelligence.” 

Here, then, is the issue. The gospel of Christ says that 
progress comes from every individual merging his individ- 


uality in sympathy with his neighbors. On the other side, 
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the conviction of the nineteenth century is that progress 
takes place by virtue of every individual’s striving for him- 
self with all his might and trampling his neighbor under 
foot whenever he gets a chance to do so. This may accu- 
rately be called the Gospel of Greed.” 


Evidently in this respect things have not changed much since the 
nineteenth century. 

Hypocritical theology, pretending to know what it knows it does 
not know, and substituting word-mongering for frank avowals, re- 
ceives as little comfort from Peirce as did hypocritical economics: 


I once bought and read through Dr. Schaff’s three volumes 
upon the Creeds of Christendom for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the theologians, who composed them, had 
ever once, from the first to the last, inserted a single clause 
in one of them by way of recognition of the principle of 
love; and I found that such a thing had never been done. 
But then we must remember that, that principle being fully 
admitted by all Christians, its insertion would not have 
served to damn anybody.” 


Peirce’s profundity of ethical conception avoids both the self- 
centeredness of hedonism** and the blindly smug or unfeeling self- 
righteousness of the worship of duty per se. As to the first, Peirce’s 
agapism or love-doctrine too essentially includes others’ welfare to 
be merely shallowly hedonistic; and as to the second, his doctrine 
makes it quite clear that ethical or any other principles should never 
be falsely exalted into be-alls and end-alls that hinder instead of help 
the uplifting and betterment of men’s lives and understanding. Quite 
obviously, love is incompatible with tyranny, whether of the out- 
ward kind or of the more reprehensible intellectual, moral, or 
spiritual variety. 


18]d., p. 364. 
14]d., p. 312. 
15]d., p. 307. Thus in his review of Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science, he says, “All mo- 
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In an arresting and interesting passage fraught with richly prac- 
tical ethical consequences, he writes: 


The movement of love is circular, at one and the same 
impulse projecting creations into independency and draw- 
ing them into harmony. This seems complicated when 
stated so; but it is fully summed up in the simple formula 
we call the Golden Rule. . .. Love is not directed to abstrac- 
tions but to persons . . . to our own dear ones, our family 
and neighbours.” 


And again: 


Growth comes only from love, from—I will not say self- 


sacrifice, but from the ardent impulse to fulfill another’s 
highest impulse.” 


Before proceeding further it would be well now to examine 
briefly the three basic categorical concepts which we previously 
referred to and exemplified as the spontaneity of life, the necessitous 
ordering of law and the integration of life—concepts which Peirce 
technically designated as Firstness, Secondness, and Thirdness re- 
spectively, and which we may summarize in order as state, change, 
and interrelation. 

Firstness is quality, characterized by a nonrelational singleness of 
self-nature, and a consequent monadic consciousness, or simple 
awareness as redness, roughness, pain, and so on. Secondness is 
reaction, distinguished par excellence by a change, i.e., an event, and 
hence to be associated with a distinctively dyadic awareness of “my- 
self being affected or forced by some other.” Thirdness inherently 
involves not only the experiential duality of secondness, but the 
mediation thereof by a third factor, through which the other two 
attain an interpretation or meaning and which is thus expressible as a 
triadic or characteristically human type of consciousness in which 
the assignment of significance arises and is involved. 


16]d., p. 362. 
17]d., p. 362. 
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Some of Peirce’s own phrases in the matter of these delineations 
follow, as a further clarification: 


The first category comprises the qualities of phenomena.” 
Immediate feeling is the consciousness of the first.”® 
Quality is the monadic element of the world.” 


The second category of elements of phenomena comprises 
the actual facts. The qualities, in so far as they are general, 
are somewhat vague and potential. But an occurrence is 
perfectly individual. It happens here and now.” 


The kind of thing to which the word “experience” is more 
particularly applied—is an event. . . . It is the special field of 
experience to acquaint us with events, with changes of per- 
ception.” 


Continuity represents Thirdness almost to perfection. 


Every process comes under that head. Moderation is a kind 
of Thirdness.”* 


And he sums up the three as follows: 


First is the conception of being or existing independent of 
anything else. Second is the conception of being relative to, 
the conception of reaction with, something else. Third is 
the concept of mediation, whereby a first and a second are 
brought into relation. . . . Chance is First, Law is Second. 
... Evolution is Third.** 


It is important here to distinguish between connotations of “law,” 
which we (and Peirce) have so far used in its aspect of necessity or 
forced determination, wherein it belongs under the category of 
Secondness. In Peirce’s phrase, “Constraint is a Secondness.”** But 
there is another aspect of the meaning of “law” to which Peirce also 


18]d., p.77. 191d., P. 97+ 20/d., p. 87. 
*1Id., p. 77. Here Peirce has been practically merely rephrased by Whitehead in the lat- 


ter’s “actual occasions.” 
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refers, that of pattern, interrelation, and predictability, all of which 
are examples of Thirdness. This double entendre can be very mis- 
leading, unless the reader bears attentively in mind Peirce’s own 
lucidation of the point: “Law as an active force is second, but order 
and legislation are third.”** Now we can thoroughly understand how 
Peirce could make a remark such as that previously quoted, that 
“Law is Second,” and also say, with equal truth and no contradic- 
tion, that “the third category of elements of phenomena consists of 
what we call laws. . . .”’" Similarly, Peirce sometimes speaks of 
“mind” as awareness per se, untinged with any sense of relation,” 
whence it is a First, and again he uses mind to mean the intellect, or 
reasoning and conceiving subject,” and then the meaning is one of 
Thirdness. The resolution of these ambiguities—and the fact that 
they are only verbal, reflects the clearheadedness of his thinking—is 
essential if we are to appreciate the extreme helpfulness of Peirce’s 
brilliant categories. 

It might well be deemed that the three basic phenomenological 
categories should have been, more accurately, singleness, two-ness, 
and three-ness; but the ordinal enumeration adopted by Peirce serves 
an epistemological purpose with him, since qualities and feelings 
(Firstness) are the very possibility of delineating or realizing experi- 
ential occurrences (Secondness), which we then judge and think 
about (Thirdness). As he himself put it: 


It seems, then, that the true categories of consciousness are: 
first, feeling, the consciousness which can be included with- 
in an instant of time, passive consciousness of quality, with- 
out recognition or analysis; second, consciousness of an 
interruption into the field of consciousness, sense of resist- 
ance, of an external fact, of another something; third, syn- 
thetic consciousness, binding time together, sense of learn- 
ing, thought.” 

26]d., p. 80. 
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It is important for our purposes to note, before going on, that 
Peirce’s “Chance” is far from a merely statistical or mathematico- 
logical entity. It represents a direct manifestation of irrespressible 
life, or awareness, and the spontaneity thereof; indeed, spontaneity 
is a much better translation of Peirce’s meaning than the ordinarily 
more protean term, chance, since Peirce (and this is too often for- 
gotten or conveniently ignored by mathematical or logical commen- 
taries on his thought) unexceptionably conceives Chance as First- 
ness; and Firstness is, if anything, spontaneity: “The idea of First is 
predominant in the ideas of freshness, life, freedom. The free is that 
which has not another behind it determining its actions . . .”** Here 
we see the primal opposition of the idea of Secondness, expressing 
necessity, cause, force, determination, et al. Further, Peirce states: 
“By thus admitting pure spontaneity or life as a character of the 
universe . . .°’ thus effecting the final link in the equating of chance, 
spontaneity and life—all Firstness. 

In his discussion of evolutionary theory we are brought one step 
nearer to Peirce’s ultimate ethical conclusion, wherein Thirdness, 
consummating as love, mediated, harmonizes, and evolves into a 
symphony all the discords, wars, tyrannies, and oppositions of 
Secondness, the undeniable function of which is now seen to have 
been the bringing of previously separately autonymous Firsts into 
mutual relation and mutual awareness. Painful as that first social 
awareness might be, it is nevertheless the necessary stage in the effect- 
ing and development of an eventual evolutionary interharmony 
through Thirdness. 

With great acuteness Peirce identifies tychistic evolutionary 
theory, that of fortuitous variation—produced through the blind 
struggle of many units each centered solely in itself—with Firstness; 
anacastic, or necessitarian development with Secondness; and agapas- 
tic evolution, development through love’s individual-social expansion 
and integration, with Thirdness. Thus, Darwinian evolution is 


81]d., p. 78. 
82Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Vol. VI, p- 41. 
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tychastic; Hegelian, anacastic; Peirceian, agapastic. As to the inade- 
quacy of the proposition of tychism, Peirce candidly notes: 


The Origin of Species of Darwin merely extends politico- 
economic views of progress to the entire realm of animal 
and vegetable life. The vast majority of our contemporary 
naturalists hold the opinion that the true cause of those ex- 
quisite and marvelous adaptations of nature . . . is that 
creatures are so crowded together that those of them that 
happen to have the slightest advantage force those less 
pushing into situations unfavorable to multiplication or 
even kill them before they reach the stage of reproduction. 
Among animals, the mere mechanical individualism is 
vastly reenforced as a power making for good by the ani- 
mal’s ruthless greed. As Darwin puts it on his title-page: it 
is the struggle for existence; and he should have added for 
his motto: every individual for himself, and the Devil take 
the hindmost! Jesus, in his sermon on the Mount, expressed 
a different opinion. 

Much is to be said on both sides. I have not concealed, I 
could not conceal, my own passionate predilection. Such a 
confession will probably shock my scientific brethren. Yet 
the strong feeling is in itself, [ think, an argument of some 
weight in favor of the agapastic theory of evolution—so far 


as it may be presumed to bespeak the normal judgment of 
the Sensible Heart.” 


And let us not forget that Peirce’s masterly epistemology has left us 
the eloquent reminder, which we may historically note has enriched 
the doctrine of any philosopher who knew it and impoverished that 
of him who did not: “Your heart is also a perceptive organ.’””** 

We have yet to consider the conclusion, hitherto but adumbrated, 
that Thirdness, in its full context as evolutionary love, embraces the 
First and the Second as but partial aspects of itself. We are already 
in a position to perceive this in one sense, for the operation of love 

88The Philosophy of Peirce, pp. 363-364. And similarly (Collected Papers, Vol. VI, p. 


195): “Great respect should be paid to the natural judgments of the sensible heart . . . to con- 
demn it is . .. of all blasphemies the most degrading.” 


34T he Philosophy of Peirce, pp. 377-378. 
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embodies the import both of spontaneity and self-dedication or 
duty. The comprehensive and effectual nature of agapastic evolution 
springs from this fact about the nature of love. 


Love, recognizing germs of loveliness in the hateful, gradu- 
ally warms it into life, and makes it lovely. That is the sort 
of evolution which every careful student of my essay “Law 
of Mind” must see that synechism calls for.*° 


In other words, 


... the ellipse . . . is a degenerate cubic. Just so, tychism 
and anancasm are degenerate forms of agapasm. . . . Just as 
love cannot have a contrary, but must embrace what is 
most opposed to it, as a degenerate case of it, so tychism is 
a kind of agapasm. Only .. . in genuine agapasm advance... 
takes place by virtue of a positive sympathy among the 
created springing from continuity of mind. This is the idea 
which tychisticism knows not how to manage.” 


Peirce continues: 


The anancasticist might here interpose, claiming that the 
mode of evolution for which he contends agrees with 
agapasm at the point at which tychism departs from it. For 
it makes development go through certain phases, having its 
inevitable ebbs and flows, yet tending on the whole to a 
foreordained perfection. Bare existence by this its destiny 
betrays an intrinsic affinity for the good. Herein, it must be 
admitted, anancasm shows itself to be in a broad acception 
a species of agapasm. Some forms of it might easily be mis- 
taken for the genuine agapasm. The Hegelian philosophy is 
such an anancasticism. . . . Yet, after all, living freedom 
[7. e., the positive content of Firstness, contained also by 
Thirdness as love, but not by Secondness or necessity | 
*°Id., p. 363. “Synechism” is Peirce’s term for the principle of continuity, and in particular 
the continuity between all processes, including thought, and explanation, and evolutionary 
sequences. As he himself succinctly stated (id., p. 355): “In short, synechism amounts to the 
principle that inexplicabilities are not to be considered as possible explanations.” Fallibilism 


is then seen to be the assertion of the continuity of all occurrence and process, and hence the 


inadmissibility of isolate exactness, whether of measurement or inference. (Vide id., Ch. 
26.) 


86]d., p. 365. 
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is practically omitted from its method. The whole move- 
ment is that of a vast engine, impelled by a vis a tergo....I 
mean that such an engine it would be if it really worked; 
but in point of fact, it isa Keely motor.” 


Stressing the inevitable weaknesses of either tychistic or anancastic 
evolution, we may point out that selfishly greedy individualism and 
unyieldingly necessitious law are both at best but corruptions of those 
partial motive factors in evolution which are brought to their con- 
structive fulfillment and fruition by agapasm, which both contains 
and supersedes the first two, in its scope as well as in its nature. 
Thus for Peirce the evolution, individual and social, promoted 
by the brotherhood or fellowship of love is the primary key to the 
most comprehensive meaning of life’s total unfoldment in all ex- 
perience. Ethics in the deepest and widest sense is at the very roots 
of Peirce’s philosophy, and forms the connecting link—he would call 
it the synechism—between his epistemology, metaphysics, logic, and 
cosmology. Thereby we are presented with a magnificent unifica- 
tion—without any loss of analytic specificity—and with an achieve- 
ment which is one of the finest, sanest, and most far-reaching in 


American philosophy to date. 


87] d., p. 365-366. 


The Duality of Matthew Arnold 


BY 


FLORENCE R. SCOTT 


It is the little rift within the lute 
W hich, by and by, will make the music mute. 


/ 


Dien A piscussIon of the work of Matthew 
Arnold upon a text from Tennyson is perhaps ironic, but the “rift” 
is the key to any understanding of Arnold’s poetry. His “severed 
personality” created a problem which he never quite solved—a 
philosophical integration of his personal beliefs with those of his 
father and of the society in which he found himself. 

Arnold’s interest in Byron is most significant. Byron, like Arnold, 
was torn between the old and the new, the classical and the romantic, 
the material and the spiritual, the lyrical and the intellectual. Byron 
did not live to solve his problem completely, but born in a more 
chaotic society he flung discretion to the winds, indulged his pas- 
sionate nature to the full, and became a convinced romanticist; as a 
result he achieved a vital, almost disciplined, utterance from the flood 
of his lyrical powers. It is regrettable that Byron’s early death de- 
prived us of more mature writings, which would have provided an 
interesting contrast to those of men like Arnold who learned much 
from life and changed as they lived it. Arnold (in contrast to Byron) 
grew up under the shadow of Victorianism; suspecting his romanti- 
cism he strove to subdue it. Like a powerful mountain torrent, how- 
ever, this urge was continually breaking dams built to control it, 
and never died. The pity remains that Arnold failed to value his 
emotional gifts and to give them adequate expression. In spite of this 
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fact, however, Arnold is important to the modern reader, especially 
to those of us who must make peace between the ideals of Puritan 
tradition and the materialism of the world of reality. No answer 
seems a complete and satisfactory synthesis; more often the result is 
a state of continued tension—the balance swinging first to one side 
and then to the other. In the dark days, therefore, we find in Arnold 
a congenial companion, sometimes a valued guide, in our search for a 
path towards the light. 

The conflict in the young Arnold is significantly recorded in the 
statement that he was determined “‘not to be Dr. Arnold’s son.” He 
gave himself many airs, affected French ways, dressed rather grandly, 
and indulged in a general bumptiousness, as good-natured as it was 
superficial.* Clough wrote to J. C. Shairp, “Matt is full of Parisianism; 
his carriage shows him in fancy parading the Rue de Rivoli; and his 
hair is guiltless of English scissors.”* Surely here speaks the young 
romanticist—upon whom no doubt the spirit of Dr. Arnold frowned. 
Proof of this romanticism is consoling to the modern reader, how- 
ever, for its strength indicates that the balance and calm of his later 
years was achieved only “out of great tribulation,” and that the 
struggle involved his social as well as his intellectual and emotional 
impulses. 

Matthew Arnold’s suspicion of his romantic tendencies lies at the 
base of his failure in poetry (when he does fail), and for his becom- 
ing more critic than poet as time went on. If like Byron he had given 
his emotions freer scope, he might have more completely “mastered 
his instrument.” Then perhaps his achievements might have secured 
him a following whose respect would have made a shift to prose less 
attractive. As it was, the critic, the intellectual Arnold, interfered 
with the poet, and this interference resulted in a lowered emotional 
temperature, and hence in many prosaic passages which chilled his 
admirers. 

Arnold’s predominating interest was people, and his psychological 


1H. F. Lowry: The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, p. 24. 
2Op. Cit., p. 25. 
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approach to men was highly original. He was concerned about man’s 
inner strivings, about the eternal elements in his nature. Arnold saw 
God as the power which draws men’s volitions and desires toward 
moral ends. Following the Greeks, he felt that extremes were always 
bad—fanaticism as well as indifference. He therefore sought the 
guidance of a discriminating and cultured intelligence. But the thrust 
of the intelligence into the foreground gives to some of his finest 
works a touch of artificiality (or at least a sense of too much calcula- 
tion rather than strong impulse), and hence we miss the warmth of 
emotion characteristic of great lyrical utterance. His lists of “poems 
to be written” suggest that his intelligence was attempting to create 
a flame out of embers—a technique which would not have been 
either needed or tolerated by men of greater lyrical genius or of more 
ardent inspiration. This intellectual quality shows itself in excessive 
attention to structural form and style. His “Tristram,” for instance, 
has been composed with care in these respects, but even Arnold felt 
that it failed in essential passion. It is possible that a consciousness of 
his failure in warmth is the secret of his melancholy—like the wistful- 
ness of a woman who has known little of love in the face of its mani- 
festation by others. Since passion appears to have charm for those 
who feel it, she is saddened by the probability that she has missed con- 
tact with one of life’s most vital forces. So Arnold: “If one loved what 
was beautiful and interesting in itself passionately enough, one would 
produce what was excellent . . . what is frigid is always bad.’ As 
early as 1848 he was excusing his lack of confidence in his power to 
feel by stressing his intellectual capacities: 


. .. there are two offices of Poetry—one to add to one’s 
store of thoughts and feelings—another to compose and ele- 
vate the mind by a sustained tone, numerous allusions, and a 
grand style. . . . Nay in Sophocles what is valuable is 
(chiefly) the grand moral effects produced by style.‘ 


This passage, with its emphasis upon externals, apparently ex- 


’Letters, op. cit. p. 143 (Letter 48). 
‘Ibid., pp. 100-1 (Letter 26). 
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plains (and perhaps attempts to offset) the wistfulness in another 
letter. “Shairp urges me to speak more from myself: which I less and 
less have the inclination to do: or even the power.” A remark of 
Clough reenforces this idea: 


Matt, as I told him, disowns man’s natural feelings, and they 
will disown his poetry. If there’s nothing else in the world 
but blank dejections, it’s not worth setting them to music.° 


Although the romanticist in Arnold remained latent, he grew 
increasingly devoted to the restraint and intellectual power which he 
found in the Greek writers. The danger here has been rather cleverly 
pointed out by M. Cazamian, who said of him, ““To preach on the 
text of intelligence is a ticklish business to a man with a sense of 
humour.”’ (That is, to a romanticist!) This sense of humor may 
have been responsible for his perception that his “wandering between 
two worlds” might have some elements of the ridiculous.’ At any 
rate, quite early the son of Dr. Arnold began to dominate the young 
dandy of Paris. (One cannot help wondering whether the choice of 
Lucy for his wife, as against Marguerite, was the cause or only the 
symbol of this shift of ultimates.) Certainly the ambivalence remains 
with him all his life, in speculation if not in conduct. 


Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have loved light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done; 

To have advanced true friends, and beat down baffling foes.® 


The acceptance of the ethical rather than the emotional values as 
the core of his philosophy may account for his lessening poetic out- 
put and the increasing importance of his prose. His prose, to be sure, 
was more widely appreciated than his verse had ever been and gave 


5]bid., p. 104 (Letter 28). 

8] bid., p. 104 n. 

TLouis Cazamian, A History of English Literature, p. 338. 
8Letters, p. 32. 

9Political Works of Matthew Arnold (London, 1929), p. 456. 
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him a greater prominence among the writers of his day. Moreover, 
as he must have realized, prose is a more satisfactory vehicle for 
ethical values, and as time went on his thinking became more and 
more engaged in postulating problems to be solved. Since the solving 
of problems is not the real business of a lyric poet, and since the prob- 
lems which he set were usually of the intellect not of the heart, the 
“rift” became so marked that his music, first lost the treble and found 
expression only in the bass; eventually it was muted almost com- 
pletely. The prose, at its best, however, carried his musical cadences. 

With the stilling of the lyre the classicist largely triumphed, but 
Time’s revenge has been that in the main we listen to Arnold today 
with more profit and pleasure when he has spoken from the heart. 
This fact is clearly demonstrated in the narrative poems composed in 
the Greek or epic tradition which he loved so well. Today only the 
professional student of literature reads them, with the notable excep- 
tion of “Sohrab and Rustum.” But “Sohrab” evidences the triumph 
of the romantic elements. Here we have the warmth of the Oriental 
background, the vigor of the heroic action, the pathos of the situa- 
tion; in other words, in ““Sohrab and Rustum” Arnold listened to his 
heart, and his verse as well as his story is more moving than in most 
of his other narratives. “Balder Dead,” which was equally admired 
by its author leaves the modern reader quite cold. For the same 
reason the songs of Callicles are much more generally esteemed than 
the intellectual philosophy of Empedocles. 

In the early poems, as we have seen, the note of duality is strong. . 
Man, Arnold felt, craves a joy which nature does not promise, and 
the struggle between to do and not to do, to feel or to restrain feeling, 
is clearly shown. Gradually, however, as in “Empedocles,” he leans 
toward the premise that man must learn to accept this denial, and he 
begins the preaching of the doctrine of moderation and self-abnega- 
tion. This attitude sometimes leads to melancholy and sometimes to 
discouragement. He never lost sight of his problem of “two worlds” 
nor of his struggle to make peace between them. He occasionally 
caught a glimpse of a larger vista which allowed a respite and sug- 
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gested a hope for a solution. “Not deep the poet sees, but wide,” was 
a hope more than an achievement when it was written in “Resigna- 
tion.” In “Dover Beach,” although he had lent himself to the beauty 
of the evening and enjoyment of the deeply significant scene before 
him, his intellect was in retreat, for his final refuge was to be found 
in “love.” By the time of the “Buried Life” he had won through to 
“a lull in the hot race,” 


And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks he knows 
The hills where his life rose, 


And the sea where it goes.” 


In “The Scholar Gipsy” and, after the death of Clough, in 
“Thyrsis” Arnold reached his highest point of inspiration. In the 
first the restraint matches without loss the beauty of the conception; 
in “Thyrsis” his spirit was subdued but glorified by his perception 
of the eternal qualities in man, revealed to him through his friendship 
for Clough and his grief for his death. His expression transcends its 
impediments and emerges in the clarity he always sought, and with- 
out the chill his intellect too often imposed. 


Why faintest thou? I wander’d till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining still. 
Dost thou ask proof? Our tree yet crowns the hill, 
Our Scholar travels yet the loved hill-side.* 


In this work, as in most of Arnold’s poetry, his “Nature” is not the 
cosmic spirit of Byron nor the guide and guardian of Wordsworth. 
Arnold uses Nature as a background for affectionate reminiscence 
of scenes which have been vital to his spiritual development: the lake 
of Thun, Dover Beach, the elm at Oxford. These remembered beau- 
ties provide a setting for his anguish when he is facing problems 
almost insurmountable. In “The Scholar Gipsy”—primarily a sym- 
bol of the nostalgia which so often threatened to overwhelm him, 


10Political Works, p. 263. 
11] bid., 289. 
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now spiritualized by the depth of his emotion—Arnold strikes the 
note of pessimism which was prophetic of the last years of the cen- 
tury. Characterized by his finest classical restraint, vivified by 
genuine emotion and a poignant sense of the flight of time, the poem 
is his highest achievement in philosophic poetry. In it Arnold was 
moved by a perception of emotion which raises morality into 
religious joy; in the balance of these opposites he gives illumination 
to our day. He himself came ultimately to move “along a via media 
into a new life, towards that central quest of the spirit, which is the 
sign and seal of all abiding things.”** This “living faith in what is 
excellent”*’ was perceived by his generation more clearly in his prose 
than in his poetry; by our own it is gradually being perceived more 
fully in his poetry. In it we see more clearly the rift between his 
competing ideals, a rift which is as strongly present today as in 
Arnold’s lifetime. In his striving for a philosophy which will pro- 
vide a full rich sense of reality—achieved by means of his reason and 
without a sacrifice of imagination or spiritual values, he points a path 
for us. 


MH. F. Lowry, Letters, introduction pp: 51, 52. 
18] bid., p. 53. 


Current Thought 


EMMANUEL MOUNIER 
By ARNOLD BAUER 


Editor’s note: Emmanuel Mounier, editor of Esprit, died in Paris on March 
22. Professor Bauer’s article was published in the U. S. Army newspaper Die 
Neue Zeitung, Frankfurt and Munich, March 27, 1950. The translation is by 
Daniel S. Robinson. 


Next to the Russian philosopher Nicholas Berdyaev, who immigrated to 
France and died last year, Emmanuel Mounier, who died at the early age of 
forty-five, was the greatest advocate of French personalism, that branch of 
existentialist philosophy which, according to his own evaluation, differs quite 
sharply from the kind of existentialism expounded by Sartre. With Mounier’s 
untimely death not only France, but all Europe, has lost one of the few deeply 
spiritual personalities who, even after the great catastrophe of our century, 
did not proclaim absolute desperation, but, regardless of the vogue of skeptical 
humanism, continued to have faith in the vocation of man. For the personalist, 
man as such is potentially the highest source of value, so long as each individual 
man remains a person and refuses to let himself be engulfed by the leveling 
activities of communism. 

Mounier was not a man of the study; he was not a colorless theoretician, 
but rather an energetic spirit, a militant Christian to whom knowledge meant 
a call to duty. As founder and publisher of the magazine Esprit from its first 
issue in 1932 to date, with the exception of the years publication was suspended 
during the German occupation of France, Mounier was the center of a 
spiritual reformation built upon Christian foundations. 

In contrast with other more esoteric circles, the group represented by 
Esprit took an active part in some of the history-making movements of our 
time. They fought against Franco in Spain, supported the French Popular 
Front under Leon Blum, protested against the appeasement at Munich, and 
opposed the Vichy regime, as well as national socialism and fascism. They 

also, quite naturally, set themselves in strong opposition to the communist 
dictatorship in Moscow. Because of his efforts in behalf of the Resistance 
Movement, Mounier was kept a political prisoner for four years. Nevertheless, 
after Germany’s defeat he was one of the first messengers of peace to the 
conquered people, and he worked hard for a good peace. In 1947 he published 
a special monograph entitled Germans Talk about Germany, which he himself 
edited and to which he contributed the introduction. Mounier became known 
to a wide German public as a result of his notable and inspiring address at 
the International Youth Conference held in Munich in 1948. 

On that occasion he said: “I will not bring you any false comfort for I 
know that there is nothing more inhuman than optimism with the possible 
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exception of pessimism.” This is precisely like Goethe’s mean between “fear 
and hope, two enemies of mankind.” In this same address Mounier warned 
against using the word liberalism as a catchword. “It is,” he said, “a worthy 
goal to plead for western civilization, but such a plea can be harmful, for even 
though western civilization has contributed to the world a large portion of its 
culture, it is also responsible for the world’s diseases.” Mounier’s most signifi- 
cant book, which is also available in German, is entitled Introduction aux 
Existentialismes and is now being brought out in America. Other works by 
Mounier are Manifeste au Service du Personnalisme, Qu est-ce Que le Person- 
nalisme?, Le Personnalisme, and Traité du Caractére. The first is an extremely 
important and unique book. It neatly and aphoristically sketches “the deepest 
and the most significant tendency” in present-day philosophy in its emergence 
from the classical romantic discipline of the Spirit, and then attempts to direct 
this tendency. He begins by indicating clearly the source of this major trend 
of contemporary philosophy. He thinks that its roots are to be found in the 
Socratic quest for self-knowledge and in the moralizing of the stoic philoso- 
phers. Further on he points out that Augustine and Saint Bernard contributed 
to this type of idealism, which now bears the name of Kierkegaard. Recently 
this stream of thought divided into a Christian and an atheistic branch. 

Mounier thinks that the Christian form of existentialism is a vital part of 
Western rationalism. He writes: “It can renew the vision and reinvigorate the 
spirit of the Occident, over against the continents that are opposed to us, 
whose teeming millions of people, filled with contempt for us, are already on 
the march.” However, it is essential that we lay hold of the fullness of existence, 
and that we do not merely play with words. It is truly remarkable how the 
penetrating intellect of Mounier could also become good will when it reached 
this insight, which he expressed in such simple and clear language that every- 
one can understand what he means. These words which the humanitarian 
Mounier addressed to youth may well serve to summarize his spiritual will and 
testament: “A man must again be to men a man and not a wolf... . We need a 
bigger heart.” 


Notes and Discussions 


“FOR WANT OF A NAIL THE DRIVER WAS LOST” 


Professor Stewart C. Wilcox’s article “The Unity of ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ ” 
in the Spring number, was ruined by a printer’s error that crept into his 
perfect manuscript while being set. He writes: 


Since I did not have the opportunity to proofread galley proof, I can 
only assume that the printer himself was responsible for changing 
empathic to emphatic and empathically to emphatically. After all, the 
word empathic is not in everyone’s vocabulary and it is perhaps 
natural that the printer wanted to help out by making the changes. 
The same is true of the adverbial form... . 

‘To be observed also is that the errors make the essay practically 
incomprehensible to the penetrating reader, for its argument regard- 
ing the tensions of the poem, its cyclicality of emotional effect, de- 
pends directly and basically upon my discussion of empathy. 


Our deepest apologies to both author and reader. 


* * * 
BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS 


An academician writes from the East of Professor Mueller’s recent article 
“The Value of Perception in Hegel’s Aesthetics”: “It is worth many readings 
for its abundant implications.” 


From another comes this note: 


Our students seem to be reading The Personalist in the college library. 
I chose it for our new library as the best general philosophical 
journal that gets away from the difficult specialties of the mathe- 
matical logicians, etc., who monopolize many of the periodicals. 


Professor Felix M. Cleve, whose work on “The Philosophy of Anaxagoras” 
was reviewed in the April Personalist, expresses appreciation in the following 
words: 


You certainly cannot fully realize how happy and how proud I am of 
your so intimately understanding evaluation of my hypothetical 
reconstruction of the system of Anaxagoras. Among the reviews pub- 
lished so far, almost all of them being extremely appreciative, yours 
is the one giving me particular satisfaction, presumably because you 
have hit the very center spot of my challenge of the usual and still 
dominant views. Please accept the expression of my deepest gratitude! 
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PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS 


A History or Puttosopuicat Ipras iy AMERICA. By W. H. Werkmeister. 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1949. Pp. xvi-599. $5.00. 


Professor Werkmeister’s A History of Philosophical Ideas in America is a 
major contribution to the teaching instruments in philosophy. Primarily a 
volume on the philosophical schools since the St. Louis speculative movement, 
its main value will be in the study of the recent past and of contemporary types 
and trends. The historical material from Puritan beginnings to the publication 
of The Origin of the Species is presented in concise introductory essays that 
comprise a comparatively small part of the work. Many who are interested in 
the earlier period will regret that the author has not treated it with a thorough- 
ness commensurate with that given the later schools. But this would no doubt 
have necessitated a two-volume publication. 

American philosophical development from the close of the Civil War to 
the beginning of the Second World War, its course determined largely by 
German idealism and reactionary empiricism in company with Darwinian 
evolution, is regarded by Werkmeister as constituting a complete period. He 
relates this period to its earlier backgrounds of Puritan theology, enlighten- 
ment political philosophy, and literary transcendentalism while indicating its 
close in the present transition represented by contemporary logical empiricism, 
naturalism, and humanism. The discussion avoids any closed interpretive 
schema and makes generous allowance for multiple influences and divergent 
tendencies. 

Professor Werkmeister’s appreciation of the continuity of problems, ideas, 
and attitudes and their interrelation with the material processes of society 
greatly enriches the volume. Though his comments in this regard consume a 
minimum of space, he has pointed effectively to the economic and political 
factors as well as broad social attitudes and trends that relate importantly to 
philosophical developments. Here and there items appear which are both sur- 
prising and refreshing, such as Andrew Carnegie’s homespun advice on how 
to live in a capitalistic society, wisely included in the very important chapter 
on “The Gospel of Wealth,” that deals also with Veblen and Henry George. 
On the other hand, it is unfortunate that more explicit attention was not given 
to the entire movement of liberal social religion as it related, on the one hand, 
to the increasing social conscience of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and, on the other, to technical developments in metaphysics, ethics, 
the philosophy of religion, and the philosophy of history. This important 
contact of philosophy with the “outside world” is all too frequently neglected 
in favor of the problem of religion and evolution that loomed so large during 
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the same period. Incidentally, Werkmeister has given this latter subject excel- 
lent coverage. 

Another interesting and important factor that is neglected is the impact 
on philosophy of the present practical difficulties that have brought irra- 
tionalism and existentialism in their wake. The latter might well have been 
included as indicative of current tendencies and its relation to material circum- 
stance and to religious neo-orthodoxy indicated. 

However, a single volume cannot say everything and books of this kind 
are to be evaluated more by their inclusions than by their omissions. The three 
major schools of the last half century have received unusually good coverage 
by expositions of the thought of their leading representatives. Bowne, whose 
personalism is described as the “first complete and comprehensive system of 
philosophy developed in America which has had lasting influence and which 
still counts some of our outstanding thinkers among its adherents” (103) is 
followed by expositions of Howison, Royce, Creighton, Hocking, Alexander, 
Flewelling, Knudson, and Brightman as representatives of idealism in its 
various American forms. The extensive presentation of personalistic meta- 
physics in its historical setting is a major recommendation of the volume. 

In contrast to the essentially value-and-person-centered American idealism, 
the author then presents what he designates as the nature-centered idealism of 
Whitehead, a welcome inclusion in a volume on American thought. 

Pragmatism is represented by the usual celebrated quartette, Peirce, James, 
Mead, and Dewey, while realism enjoys an extended treatment that includes, 
in addition to expositions of Peirce and Santayana, the authors of The New 
Realism and Essays in Critical Realism. Departing from usual procedure, Pro- 
fessor Werkmeister has treated these latter not as individual philosophies but 
rather as factors in the dialectic of philosophical development. At this point 
especially, in the account of the realistic epistemological controversies, he 
exhibits great skill in his lucid presentation of a difficult theme. 

Professor Werkmeister has shown impartiality in his presentation of ideas 
and systems and rather than offering his own critical analyses has depended 
for criticism upon the contention between those ideas and systems that has 
been an important aspect of their development. This absence of personal 
critical comment is no doubt judicious in view of the book’s purpose as an 
undergraduate text, but those acquainted with the author’s talents for analysis 
may be somewhat disappointed that he does not include himself in the dis- 
cussion. 

The delineation of a man’s philosophical views by a running series of brief 
quotations from his writings, a technique employed throughout the Present 
volume, has its vices as well as its virtues. It usually affords an exposition that 
is lucid, pleasant, and comprehensive, and gives a direct contact with the pri- 
mary sources but this method is loaded with the threat of misrepresentation, 
oversimplification, and the proof-text evils that result from the reader’s insuffi- 
cient attention to the total context. Much depends upon the ingenuity, insight, 
and comprehension of the author. Werkmeister has documented his work with 
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meticulous care, has adhered faithfully to the sources, and gives every evidence 
of having made a careful selection and interpretation of them. It will be most 
surprising if his volume is not widely employed both as a reference and text. 
It satisfies an important need in the teaching of recent and contemporary 
American thought, a need that is enhanced by the unfortunate fact that most 
undergraduates know more about Greek and early Modern European phi- 
losophy than they know about the schools and trends of the present century. 


SrerLtinc M. McMurrin 
University of Utah 


Tue Purtosopuy or Ernst Casstrer. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. The 
Library of Living Philosophers, Inc., Evanston, Illinois, 1949. Pp. xviii-936. 
$6.00. 


Ernst Cassirer was born in Breslau, Germany, on July 28, 1874, and died in 
New York City on April 13, 1945, after a distinguished career as author, lec- 
turer, and professor in four nations—Germany, England, Sweden, and the 
United States. At a Colloquium of the Faculty of the University of Berlin, 
Wilhelm Dilthey pleaded in support of Cassirer’s candidacy for Privatdocent 
against Professors Riehl and Stumpf, finishing with these prophetic words: “T 
would not like to be a man of whom posterity will say that he rejected Cas- 
sirer.” (17) The faculty voted in favor of the candidate, and he soon became 
their most distinguished philosopher. It is the opinion of the reviewer that he 
is the ablest representative of the important school of contemporary philoso- 
phy known as scientific idealism. Although this type of idealism is built upon 
the foundations laid by Kant, it rejects the absolute idealism of Hegel and his 
numerous disciples, while at the same time it goes beyond the strictly logical 
neo-Kantianism of Cohen and Natorp, as well as the antimetaphysical tenets 
of logical empiricism. 

Professor Schilpp explains in the preface that he finally decided to issue 
this volume on Cassirer as the sixth volume of the Library of Living Philoso- 
phers, even though the subject of the volume died four years before its publi- 
cation, because of his central and outstanding prominence among the philoso- 
phers of the twentieth century, and on the advice of numerous philosophers. 
He certainly made a wise decision. It would have been a heavy loss to the 
literature of contemporary philosophy if this valuable material had not been 
made available. 

Nevertheless, the editor expresses his regret that the volume lacks any 
contribution written especially for it by the thinker whose philosophy it ex- 
pounds. In lieu of this he has included a translation of Professor Cassirer’s 
significant essay entitled “Spirit” and “Life” in Contemporary Philosophy. 
This essay is of the utmost importance because of the clear distinction the 
author makes between the formulative and the efficient energies of a people, 
in an incisive and constructive criticism of Max Scheler’s philosophical anthro- 
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pology. But the truth is that this voluminous study of Cassirer’s philosophy 
actually contains only one short essay by Cassirer himself, and it was first pub- 
lished in German in 1930. (857-880) Hence readers interested in Cassirer are 
advised to supplement this volume by studying his Essay on Man (1944), and 
the posthumously published The Myth of the State (1946)—these being his 
last two books. It should also be noted that the fourth and concluding volume 
of his monumental Epistemology is now being translated into English and will 
soon be published. 

Dr. Dimitri Gawronsky has prepared a good biography of Cassirer and 
four addresses delivered at the Memorial Services held at Columbia University 
on June 1, 1945, are put with this biography to form Part I: Biographical 
Material. The book also contains a full bibliography and a useful index. 

The major portion of this portentous volume is Part II: Descriptive and 
Critical Essays on the Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. Twenty-three scholars 
contributed this collection of essays. One of them, Dr. Kurt Lewin, died 
before the volume was published. His essay is entitled “Cassirer’s Philosophy 
of Science and the Social Sciences.” It is not possible to comment on each of 
these essays. They cover the numerous aspects of Cassirer’s philosophy— 
theory of knowledge, metaphysics, the a priori, physics, mathematics, sym- 
bolic forms, language, myth, humanism, philosophical anthropology, ethics, 
literary criticism, aesthetics, etc. Some of the essays are by well-known 
authors—Randall, Werkmeister, Katharine Gilbert, Susanne K. Langer, Urban, 
Helmut Kuhn, Smart, and Swabey. Others are by promising younger philoso- 
phers—Robert S. Hartmann, I. K. Stephens, and David Bidney. Several of the 
essays are by former students and colleagues of Cassirer. Although some of 
these essays are much more penetrating than others, they are all significant in 
that the omission of any one of them would have left some aspect of Cassirer’s 
multi-faceted philosophy unconsidered in a volume that aims to be and is 
comprehensive. Philosophy owes a debt of gratitude to the editor, the con- 
tributors, the translators, and the publishers for the production of this admi- 
rable survey of the philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. 

D. S. RoBInson 


Lecat Purtosopny FROM Pxato To HeEcEL. By Huntington Cairns. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1949. Pp. xv-583. $7.50. 


This is the third volume in a series which considers law from the viewpoints 
of social science, logic and empirical science, and philosophy; and it anticipates 
a fourth and final work on “The Elements of Legal Theory” which will apply 
and expand the conclusions previously reached. At this point in his investiga- 
tions Dr. Cairns is concerned to examine the legal thought of the classical 
philosophers and to show, in so doing, both their influence on the subsequent 
history of jurisprudence and the significance of certain of their theories when 
measured in terms of specific legal cases. The study is therefore not an 
academic one in mere history but is pursued with an eye to the possible 
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significance of their views for the future development of systematic thought 
in the field of jurisprudence. In other words, their ideas are propositions “to be 
judged on their own merits.” (x) The assumption underlying this study is that 
“A philosophy of law constructed by the lawyer still stands in need of corre- 
lation with other phases of human existence and nature; a philosophy of law 
outlined by the philosopher is merely another brick laid into place in an edifice 
which purports to encompass the totality of existence in its outline.” (4) Juris- 
tic inquiries, it is pointed out, have closely followed or imitated philosophical 
methods as well as speculative conclusions. Just as philosophies have seldom, 
if ever, restricted themselves to empirical facts to the exclusion of ideal prin- 
ciples, so it may be observed in an age which inclines towards hard-bitten 
“realism” that “we are confronted with the inescapable fact that ideals play a 
role of major importance in the judicial, legislative and juristic process.” (2 1) 

The specific philosophers investigated in this study are Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Aquinas, Francis Bacon, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. It is unnecessary here to attempt a summary of the 
author’s account of the legal thought of each; but it can be said in brief that 
the work is thoroughly adequate and accurate and is the embodiment of first- 
rate scholarship. To the general student of philosophy Dr. Cairns’ work will 
perhaps be chiefly illuminating in its demonstration that law, until this past 
century, was one of the major interests of classical speculative minds. This 
reminds us of the fact that in our own age philosophy has been tempted to lose 
its synoptic vision and has tended to move tangentially along the specialized 
lines of cosmology, logic, mathematics, and grammar. It is obvious that we 
cannot expect speculative thought to become once more identified with “‘wis- 
dom” until it returns to the cosmopolitan and humane perspective of the 
great tradition. 

In the final summary chapter it is pointed out that judicial decisions still 
swing illogically between the employment of nominalistic and Platonic or 
realistic principles; that “In the present state of our knowledge courts and 
jurists act in fact as if realism and nominalism were both true” (557); that “the 
basic principles of law often turn on metaphysical presuppositions,” as is now 
commonly acknowledged (561); and that “the great theories of law current 
today are the extension of philosophical systems (566). This is a book of 
major importance in its field. 

Wirzpur Lone 


BEING AND SOME PHILOSOPHERS, By Etienne Gilson. Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 1949. Pp. xi-219. $3.50. 


The appearance of a new book by Professor Gilson is always an important 
event on the metaphysical skyline and if it may be agreed that his new Being 
and Some Philosophers is not light reading, we must add at once that this is not 
due to the author’s lack of lucid presentation but to the fact that the subject 
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itself has the expected dense nucleus of abstruse scholastic logic (one is 
tempted to call it symbolic logic), metaphysics, and theology. 

Not being a neo-Thomist himself, but having the greatest admiration and 
respect for St. Thomas Aquinas’ powerful mind, it has always been this re- 
viewer's opinion that if the Angelic Doctor had lived in our times he would 
have adopted the most modern techniques of symbolic logic and the freshly 
explored fields of science, including Cantor’s theory of transfinite numbers 
and aggregates, and probably group-theory, which might well have unsus- 
pected bearings on the theory of universals and even the theory of being. 
Some parts of St. Thomas’ aesthetics are indeed so up to date that, as has been 
shown recently, James Joyce, who received from the Jesuit Fathers a very 
thorough scholastic grounding, could use St. Thomas’ very platonic definitions 
of beauty (St. Thomas writes that the beautiful, whilst it brings us delight by 
the mere fact of its contemplation, differs from the good and the true because 
it also communicates understanding) to build up his own system of aesthetics. 

But we cannot here accuse Professor Gilson of any excess of neo-Thomism, 
as the purpose of this book is to explore all the different theories of being and 
its relations to essence and existence, from Parmenides to modern existential- 
ists, in the most impartial way, analyzing in turn the points of view of Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, Proclus, St. Augustine, Marius Victorinus, Avicenna, 
Averroes, William of Ockham, Duns Scotus, Master Eckhardt, Suarez, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Wolf (who had such an influence on Kant’s scholastic 
phase), Hume (who detached Kant from Wolf’s point of view), Kant, Hegel, 
and Kierkegaard, not forgetting the Bible (“I am He Who Is”). 

This stupendous task is successfully gone through, and Professor Gilson 
proves to his satisfaction and to ours (if we admit that the theory of being has 
the eminent role in metaphysics upon which St. Thomas agreed with Aristotle, 
and that metaphysics is ontology) that among all these systems St. Thomas’ 
is the most free of contradictions and the most satisfactory. 

Marita GHYKA 
Mary Washington College 


Tue Puitosopuy or Existence. By Gabriel Marcel. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1949. Pp. 96. $2.75. 


The most sober and judicious name associated with contemporary existen- 
tialism is that of Gabriel Marcel of whose views this little volume at least gives 
us a significant glimpse. It consists of three papers, written in 1933 and 1946, 
“On the Ontological Mystery,” “Existence and Human Freedom,” and “Testi- 
mony and Existentialism” together with “An Essay in Autobiography” taken 
from a commemorative volume on Marcel’s work edited by Gilson. Although 
the author does not so state, it appears obvious that his thought continues 
something of the activistic, voluntaristic, and practicalistic tradition established 
a century ago by Abbé Bautain. The only significant change is the lesson, 
partly learned unwittingly from F. H. Bradley, that philosophy is not a science 
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nor a party business and does not proceed towards a summa. On the contrary, 
it is a dramatic and personal venture, a process of affirmation from the stand- 
point of the moral agent and not that of the spectator in the theater. It involves 
discernment, achieved by adequate moral preparation and which is inseparable 
from the discovery of our central will, the escape from pride and insolence 
(bybris), and the possession of spiritual sensitivity. Thus understood, philo- 
sophic insight proceeds only from the standpoint of hope, life, commitments, 
“restless anticipation,” dedication, and an appreciation of sanctity. 

Of the writings of Sartre it is judged that his work “offers the most glaring 
’ display of obscenities to be found in the whole of contemporary art.” (65) His 
outlook, Marcel affirms, is materialistic, atheistic, and nihilistic. Sartre’s sordid- 
ness, his Peeping Tom attitude, his glorification of egocentric secrecy, and his 
absurd interpretations of love and generosity are obviously obtuse if not per- 
verse. As Marcel remarks, “it is from the ranks of a misdirected and anarchical 
youth that he will, either directly or through his zealous intermediaries, recruit 
his disciples and, so often, his victims.” (66) This is neither a heavy nor lengthy 


work, but it is worth reading. 
W.L. 


A Suort History or ExisrentiaLisM. By Jean Wahl. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1949. Pp. 58. $2.75. 


This brochure contains the substance of a lecture delivered at a meeting of the 
Club Maintenant at Paris in 1946, together with comments on it, steno- 
graphically recorded, by Nerdiaeft, De Grandillac, Gurvitch, Koyré, Levinas, 
Marcel, and Wahl. It is in no sense of the term a “history” of the existential 
movement but merely provides a predigested analysis of a few of its chief 
notions and interrelations as expressed in Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, and 
Sartre. Perhaps the best summary of its contents is this: “If we say: ‘I am a 
thinking thing,’ as Descartes said; or, “The real things are ideas,’ as Plato said; 
or, “Ihe Ego accompanies all our representations,’ as Kant said; then we are 
moving in a sphere which is no longer that of the philosophy of existence.” 
(32) This small volume may serve as a first glimpse into the existential move- 
ment but it will not carry the reader very far into details. Unfortunately it is 
overpriced. 
W.L. 


TextsBook or Loic, By A. Wolf. 2nd ed. Geo. Allen and Unwin, London, 
1948. Pp. 455. $2.75. 


Since its first appearance in 1930, Textbook of Logic has gone through several 
printings and a second edition, first published in 1938. It has, therefore, stood 
the test of time and of use. The only change in the new edition is the addition 
of an appendix of some forty-four pages consisting of a series of notes on points 
which the author felt needed amplification beyond the original text. These 
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include such topics as Intension and Extension, The Law of Contradiction, 
The Existential Import of Categorical Propositions, Modal Propositions, and a 
section on Symbolic Logic. His position is that while symbolic logic is of 
great importance for mathematics, it is not a subject matter for students of 
elementary logic. 


HEeErsert L. SEARLES 


PERSONALISM “IN SONG AND STORY” 


New ENGLAND TRANSCENDENTALISM AND St. Louis HEGELIANISM. By Henry 
Pochmann. Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, 1948. Pp. 144. 


A little book but one of intense interest to every personalist is Henry A. Poch- 
mann’s New England Transcendentalism and St. Louis Hegelianism. The 
author gives a lively account of the rise of the Hegelian group made up 
largely of German intellectuals who fled their fatherland in 1848 and settled in 
the then frontier town of St. Louis. He shows how inevitably the American 
spirit came eventually to repudiate the absolutism of Hegel in the interest of 
self-expression and finally of personalism for the founding of which system 
he credits George Holmes Howison, for some thirty years or so Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of California. Howison preferred to speak of 
Personal Idealism and seems never to have used the former term. 

The dominant “spirit of St. Louis” as the movement gathered force, was 
William T. Harris, destined to become Commissioner of Education of the 
United States and to bring changes in the American school system which later 
faddisms have never been able to undo. Harris, “converted” in one of Bronson 
Alcott’s “Conversations” at New Haven, introduced him to the society shortly 
after joining it and the author gives interesting details of the interplay of ideas 
that took place. Alcott had been introduced as an Hegelian but was quite 
lacking in knowledge of it and was quickly “exposed” by the stalwarts, Brock- 
meyer and Snider. In the discussion that followed, Alcott, for the once, lost 
his temper and raised his voice saying: “Mr. Brockmeyer, you confound us 
with the multiplicity of your words and the profusion of your fancy,” con- 
cerning which Snider remarked: “This was the first wholly intelligible saying 
of Orpheus [Alcott] that evening, and certainly the most impressive.” Harris’ 
intimate relationship to Alcott and the Concord School are detailed and the 
growth away from Hegelianism that eventuated in personalism as the first 
systematic expression of an American philosophy with its own journal also of 
“Speculative Philosophy.” The various figures that played their part are intro- 
duced but the work suffers somewhat from brevity. William James’ relation to 
the group is recognized and much made of his Hegelianism and nothing is said 
of his relationship and admiration for Renouvier with whose personnalisme 
he actually identified himself. 

The spread of personalistic doctrine around the world gives this work a 
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new and increasing interest and personalists should avail themselves of the 
opportunity to own it. RF. 


Tur Porrry AND Prose or Watt Wurman. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1949. Pp. xxxii-1224. $5.00. 


The Inner Sanctum Edition of The Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman is a 
major event ina literary decade. The scope of its contents is best set off in the 
description of the flyleaf: 


A basic edition of the major writings by Walt Whitman and the most 
significant writings about him, including the complete unabridged 
text of the standard Death-Bed Version of Leaves of Grass with 
Whitman’s own final revisions and his famous 1855 preface, together 
with a representative selection of Whitman’s most significant prose 
writings including Specimen Days and Democratic Vistas in their 
entirety, Numerous Letters and Prefaces—all enhanced and illumined 
by a comprehensive selection of early and recent opinion and revalua- 
tion by noted critics and interpreters of Whitman’s writings and 
influence. 


So here we have, in a not over-bulky volume, what is in fact a definitive 
edition of our most American poet. Everything of importance is here and 
some things not previously published and in so complete a form as to provide 
an original picture of Whitman’s personality and thoughts; a most astonishing 
literary autobiography. 

Swinburne, writing of the two poets William Blake and Walt Whitman, 
declared: 


The work of these two [William Blake and Walt Whitman] con- 
stantly and inevitably coheres and coincides: a sound as of a sweeping 
wind; a prospect as over dawning continents at the fiery instant of a 
sudden sunrise; of splendor now of stars and now of storms; an ex- 
panse and exultation of wing above strange spaces of air and above 
shoreless stretches of sea; and resolute and reflective love of liberty in 
all times and in all things. (xxiv) 


As in the case of Blake, there is in Whitman a redundancy of energy, of 
unrestrained expression which mingles the coarse with the finest insight, the 
radical with the orthodox and meaning that often “breaks through language 
and escapes,” but here and there provides flashes of rare insight that are 
inimitable. Both writers looked past the formulas of their own day toward a 
dawn not yet achieved and became the prophets of change and freedom. 

Of special interest to all personalists will be the opportunity to read in its 
proper personal and biographic setting, Whitman’s coining of the name 
“personalism” as the designation for the first independent and systematic 
American philosophy. He and Bronson Alcott may have influenced each 
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other, for Alcott also used the term, but apparently it was Whitman who first 
used it in public print. That was in 1857, the date of Whitman’s essay “Per- 
sonalism” which was later incorporated in the volume Democratic Vistas. 
Long after this, 1906, it was established in academic philosophical usage by the 
late Borden Parker Bowne. In both cases the new term signalized a break away 
from Old World conformities and stultifications to new and liberating tenden- 
cies in thought and literature which were characteristically American. 

Emerson, on the appearance of Leaves of Grass, wrote: “Americans abroad 
may come home: unto us a man is born,” and certainly the appearance of 
Whitman was the harbinger of an intellectual independence but recently come 
to flower. 

In spite of the spread of literary vulgarity and irreligion, so common in our 
day, and with responsibility for which many will charge Whitman, there was 
in the man a sound undertone of seriousness and of deep faith. When in “A 
Song for Occupations” he sang: 


We consider bibles and religions divine; 

I do not say they are not divine, 

I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out of you still. 
It is not they who give the life, it is you who give them life. (xxx) 


it seemed irreverent to many devout souls. But we have come today to the 
better understanding of religion which was expressed in Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address: “God speaketh, not spake” and can read with calmer vision 
the lines of “Starting from Paumanok”: 


Each is not for its own sake, 

I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for religion’s sake. 

I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worship’d half enough, 

None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and how certain 
the future is. (88) 


As we study more specifically we find a profound philosophy, a grasp of 
religious essentials that is absent from our modern “smut” writers. As invari- 
ably in the case of imitators, the undesirabilities and weaknesses are seized 
upon because copyists are incapable of the real and deeper insights. Emerson 
spoke at first out of an appreciation of these profounder realities but was 
shortly assailed with a storm of criticism for discovering and praising in Whit- 
man that which was sound and good. 

Like Blake, Whitman laid his basic philosophy in the sanctity of human 
personality, which is the inseparable element in all true personalism and that 
was true of him which he declared of the poet in “By Blue Ontario’s Shore”: 
“He sees eternity in men and women.” (333) 

The volume under discussion constitutes a library of Whitmaniana and it 
is difficult to see how it can consistently be wanting from any collection claim- 
_ ing to be either literary or philosophical. RoE 
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Enos Bake. By Bernard Blackstone. Cambridge University Press, New 
York, 1949. Pp. xvili-455. $6.50. 25 s. net. 


“Mad” Blake, as he has been called, is one of the greatest enigmas of literature. 
And this because in many respects he was so far in advance of his day, which 
was a day of the break-up of society expressed in the French and American 
Revolutions. What Blake did see, and what was not in his day so generally 
apparent, was the transfer from a feudalism of sovereignty to a feudalism of 
industrialism and so he has had to wait a century for that new understanding 
which seems to be coming to him. He was as concerned as was Ruskin over 
the disfiguration not only of landscapes but also of people by that which was 
represented in the belching chimneys of the rapidly increasing factories which 
it has taken so much in labor and tears to even modify. As the author, an 
Englishman, comments: 


It has taken a long time to see Blake’s prognostic on the fate of an 
empire fulfilled, but his belief that the machine destroys art was fully 
verified in his own century. Victorian commercial prosperity ush- 
ered in the eclipse of beauty and the death of taste in England. We 
became a nation of barbarians almost overnight. (413) 


Blake was a pronounced personalist, for to him the person was a unique 
individual in whom the eternal was revealed. His appeal was never to the Ego 
but to the self. His own experience and that of other human beings was both 
individual and universal. The combination of individuality with universality 
was that which constituted personality. But one does not easily get his message 
because it is so mingled with fancy and symbolism, so contrary to received 
tenets of imagination and literature, at times so unbalanced as to raise violent 
objection in the mind of a normal individual. But there are gleams and insights 
of truth here and there that are staggering to our humdrum conceptions. 

Light he considered to be the foundation of physical reality and the very 
essence of God, proceeding from a world of eternity. Whatever man envi- 
sioned was seen not with but through the eye. It was our human-divine 
privilege. 

To see a World in a Grain of Sand 

And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour. (131) 


He fought that type of Puritanic theology which pictured a wrathful God, 
calling attention to the fact that in picturing a revolutionary Satan, Milton had 
made him the real hero of Paradise Lost, and in spite of the poet’s own predilec- 
tions, Satan’s sin, according to Blake, lay not in his rebellion against a God 
whom Milton had pictured as “‘a crafty, smiling but insecure despot.” This is 
still a popularly-pictured concept to those who, as he says of Milton, refuse “to 
admit the second Person of the Trinity to equality with the First” and make the 
Holy Ghost a “vacuum.” This hits the contemporary popular theology in its 
vital spot. Satan’s crime lay not in his rebellion against repression but rather in 
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his egoism, his utter selfishness. Hell is simply “to be given into the hands of 
my self-hood.” 


I will go down to the sepulcher to see if morning breaks: 

I will go down to self-annihilation and eternal death, 

Lest the Last Judgment come & find me unannihilate 

And I be seiz’d & giv’n into the hands of my Selfhood. (151) 


An outcome far more terrific than to be delivered to physical flames and fumes, 
is to be what the sinner makes himself. 

‘To Blake, the essence of Christian doctrine lies in the forgiveness of sins 
and the necessity of being reborn again and again. 

Dr. Blackstone has done a marvelous job of interpretation, a more difficult 
task could hardly be conceived, and it is not easy reading, but there are rich 
treasures here for the thoughtful. The modernity of Blake and his applicability 
to the present situation is disclosed in a fine passage. 


One by one the old gods have crumbled, or been dynamited. The Old 
Testament God went first, with the Darwinian revolution; then the 
loving Father of the New Testament, also discredited by Darwin and 
finally pushed over by the shock of war. In his place a religion of 
humanity was set up, but the course of events in Russia has now 
quietly deflated that, except for a few fundamentalists. And finally 
the ancient idolatry of Caesarism, polished up to look brand-new in 
Italy and Germany, has gone up in smoke too. 

What is left? Men are faced with chaos, unless they begin to look 
where the sages have always told them to look: into their own minds. 

There are only two alternatives now: either the steep road down 
into chaos and annihilation, or the leap of faith towards the unity of 
mankind. And this unity must be based on the human imagination, 
because there is nothing else left to base it on. 

It was Blake’s faith that the thing men have in common was more 
important than their differences. This thing is consciousness. Blake’s 
prescription for unity was the development of consciousness: con- 
sciousness of that larger Self which lies behind the fretful individual 
self, and in which all men share. (383-384) Reve: 


Tue Crisis OF THE HUMAN Person. By J. B. Coates. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, 1949. Pp. 256. 12/6 net. 


In view of all the circumstances there can be little doubt that personalism has 
become the leading philosophical movement of our day. Not only so, but it is 
the philosophy which yields the greatest hopes for democracy in a day of 
regimentations and totalitarianisms both fascistic and communistic. Recent 
attacks by the Soviet intelligentsia on American personalists show how seri- 
ously the movement is regarded in Moscow as the “chief opponent” of Com- 


munism. 
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In J. B. Coates’ Crisis of the Human Person, Some Personalist Interpreta- 
tions, we have a survey of the various expositions of personalism as given by its 
adherents and its foes, in a brief summary of recent literature. Berdyaev, 
Buber, and Mumford are named as its representatives, while Mannheim, Loski, 
and Burnham are discussed as neo-Marxists, and Gerald Heard, Aldous Hux- 
ley, and Arthur Koestler are shown to be thoroughly disillusioned as to Russian 
Communism which they once viewed in the light of “Heaven on earth.” 
Herbert Read’s anarchism calls attention and the work of C. S. Lewis is 
appraised. 

The volume is apparently called forth by the great success of the personal- 
istic movement in France under Mounier whose magazine Esprit has reached 
an unbelievable number of subscriptions, and its following played a strong 
role in the underground resistance during the German occupation. Attention 
is called to the fact, often misunderstood, that personalism is the antithesis of 
individualism and to be regarded not as a finished “system” but rather as a 
search and adventure based on the democratic presumption of the unique dig- 
nity and worth of every human being. It is offered as a mediating synthesis 
between classes, between religions, and between the cultures of East and West. 

The résumé of opinions is skilfully done and the running commentary by 
the author is illuminating. For anyone who wishes a bird’s-eye view of the 
most cogent outlook of the present social and political situation, it is most 
valuable. 

The founder of American personalism and the man who gave the term its 
first academic standing is dismissed with a single sentence which contains a 
misstatement by naming as one of his works, or as the subtitle of his Personal- 
ism, “Common Sense and Philosophy,” which was made up out of someone’s 
head, not Bowne’s. The inclusion of one American personalist-Lewis Mum- 
ford—is all to the good but does not altogether remove the atmosphere of 
insularity which our European friends frequently show with respect to the 
intellectual life of America, North and South. In view of the surpassing amount 
of personalistic literature produced in America, this vacuum is very apparent. 
The work is equally negligent of the great names in French personalism such 
as Renouvier and Bergson, although Mounier has written academic material 
in his book Traité du Caractére. The gap is probably due to the fact that 
hitherto personalism has been a movement in academic thought providing a 
rational ground for mediation in philosophy, religion, and society. There has 
not, under American democracy, been a strong temptation to erect it into a 
political movement which it seems now to be taking abroad. Such a tendency 
may have the effect of narrowing and obscuring the vision of underlying prin- 
ciples as these come to be used for party and individual profit. Mounier seems 
quite aware of such a possibility and cautions against it. It is important that 
academic personalism should continue its work freed from the temptation of 
concrete measures and political advantage, for, rightly speaking, personalism 
offers a standpoint of universalism of world-wide application. 


RoR 
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THE PROCESS OF CIVILIZATION 


EDUCATION AND WorLD TRAGEDY. By Howard Mumford Jones. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1946. Pp. viii-178. $2.50. 


Education and World Tragedy consists mainly of lectures delivered on the 
Rushton Foundation and begins with a survey of the last half-century, de- 
scribed as one of “deepening horror.” Statistics are presented from well-known 
authorities on the increasing destructiveness of modern warfare. Warfare and 
education are becoming more implicated due to the utilization of technology 
and technical training for the prosecution of war, the involvement of total pop- 
ulations, colleges, governments, institutions, laboratories, and programs of war 
research. In the face of war, technology in preparation for war, and national- 
ism, the three great forces warping the healthy development of education in 
the civilized world, what has education to offer? is the question posed. 

The present trends in American higher education are surveyed. Three 
groups of dogmatists are mentioned: Catholic education, The Chicago school 
headed by Chancellor Hutchins, and what is called the great European tradi- 
tion of “the unity of western culture.” As plea for a new approach to liberal 
education is made in the nature of an integration with practical and vocational 
interests. The need to prepare the youth of the land for a place in a competitive 
world is placed second only to the need for developing understanding in hu- 
man relations. Concrete suggestions are made toward a curriculum including 
professional and vocational training for all; the study of the theory and appli- 
cation of science; the working of representative government; the study of per- 
sonal relationships in modern society and some knowledge of other cultures, 
mainly Oriental. 

In proposing his program the author insists that it is not for eternity but for 
the next two or three decades. What is needed is a “philosophically based dy- 
namic for democratic society,” which he admits we do not have at present. The 
critical point in the program is found in the training of teachers. Suggestions 
are made with reference to the setting up of a division of labor in graduate 
work. A graduate college is proposed for the purpose of educating persons 
competent to teach intelligently the general work of the liberal college and, on 
the other hand, a research training institute for the training of research work- 
ers and specialists in the various departments of knowledge. BA 


CHARACTERISTICALLY AMERICAN. By Ralph Barton Perry. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1949. Pp. x-170. $3.00. 


This book contains the five lectures which Professor Perry delivered for the 
William W. Cook Foundation at the University of Michigan, November-De- 
cember, 1948. Subsequently the third lecture, “William James and Individual- 
ism” was also delivered in Bowne Hall at the University of Southern California 
under the auspices of the Argonaut Society. It is especially important as a sup- 
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plement to Professor Perry’s earlier authoritative works on William James— 
The Thought and Character of William James and In the Spirit of William 
James, the latter being the Powell Lectures at Indiana University. 

In the opening lecture entitled “The American Cast of Mind” the author 
uses Gunnar Myrdal’s conception that “ost Americans have most valuations 
in common” to clarify that “collective individualism—not the isolation of one 
human being, but the intercourse and cooperation of many,” which constitutes 
the American cast of mind. (9) This makes Americans paradoxical in that they 
are both law-abiding and lawless, isolationists and yet possessing “‘a missionary 
spirit which inclines to adventure abroad.” (18) To this he adds the idea of 
“collegiatism” as a unifying youth principle that begins in the high schools and 
colors college life in all types of higher educational institutions. 

In the second lecture Professor Perry first analyzes such concepts as puri- 
tanism, constitutionalism, humanitarianism, and transcendentalism as far as 
they characterize American culture, and then discusses more recent tendencies, 
including the common-sense philosophy borrowed from Scotland, Kantian 
idealism, pragmatism, natural science, literary criticism, and contemporary po- 
litical, legal, economic, and ethical thought. 

In the fourth lecture the author considers ““The American Religious Heri- 
tage.” He first traces the Protestant movements, dealing with Calvinism, Puri- 
tanism, Evangelicalism, and Deism. Then he turns to Catholicism and considers 
its social philosophy and its authoritarianism. He brings out the contrast be- 
tween Catholicism and Americanism and suggests ways in which this opposi- 
tion can be overcome. In this reconciliation he also includes American Judaism. 

The concluding lecture is entitled “American Democracy.” Professor Perry 
points out that democracy has an emotive meaning as a form of social organi- 
zation—“a social group organized and directed by all of its members for the 
benefit of all of its members.” (127) He distinguishes political from social de- 
mocracy, and expounds the American ideal of equalitarianism. He concludes 
with this fine personal conviction: “This is what I think to be most profoundly 
American and most profoundly human—the striving and the contriving, with 
the hope that one may gain something in the right direction, and with the assur- 
ance that if one fails it will not be by default but because of the greatness of the 
cause.” (160) 

These lectures are scintillatingly brilliant analyses of American culture by 
one of our most original living philosophers. No one interested in American 
thought can afford to neglect them. D.S. R. 


Decapence: A PuiLosopricat Inquiry. By C. E. M. Joad. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1949. Pp. 430. $4.75. 


“Decadence” as used in this volume is a new name, and a good fighting one, for 
an old way of thinking. It is Mr. Joad’s slogan for the modernist view of man 
and the world that stands in direct opposition to the grand classical tradition of 
Greece and of Christianity. In the words of the author, it is 
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the view that experience is valuable or is at least to be valued for its 
own sake, irrespective of the quality or kind of the experience, and in 
the appropriate beliefs about life, morals, art, and society which entail 
and are entailed by this view, together with the scales of values and 
modes of taste associated with these beliefs. (95) 


In other words, decadence is the loss of objective significance, or what is called 
“dropping of the object,” and a consequent move towards subjectivism, an- 
thropocentricity, egocentricity, pride and arrogance, and abstractness. In such 
a perspective or outlook, man and his experiences, as such, are alone important, 
at the same time this self-consuming view entails relativity and eventual nihil- 
ism. This modernist escape from significance or objectivity is traced through 
the major fields of human life—through logic, morals, aesthetics, education, re- 
ligion, biology, sociology, and culture generally—in a highly illuminating man- 
ner. By bringing to bear upon specific phases of human existence the concrete 
effects of a philosophical viewpoint the book is highly thought-provoking. The 
fundamental issue, as the author points out, is eventually that of values. De- 
cadence, in other words, is simply the loss of concreteness; it is the cult of the 
abstract. ANAT 


European Iprotoaies. Edited by Feliks Gross. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948. Pp. xv-1075. $12.00. 


As its title and subtitle imply, this large and beautiful volume is a survey of 
twentieth-century political ideas in Europe which continent, as the author cor- 
rectly remarks in his introduction, is the fatherland of great political thinking 
just as Asia and the eastern Mediterranean are the fatherlands of religions. 

In compiling his volume Dr. Gross has been fortunate in having as co-work- 
ers and contributors such well-known leaders in political thought as Horace M. 
Kallen, Giuseppe Antonio Borgese, Friedrich W. Foerster, Friedrich Stamp- 
fer, Sidney Hook, George M. Dimitrov, Max Nomad, Algernon Lee, and other 
no less important exponents of the various aspects of contemporary political 
thought. 

As is only right and proper the compiler opens with a short statement on 
the mechanics of European politics which in itself is one of the most interesting 
chapters of the whole volume. How a most hopeful democratic movement that 
began so auspiciously in 1848 collapsed within less than a century under the 
impact of two cruel wars, is the greatest tragedy by which the modern world 
is confronted. The manner in which the economic factor has overwhelmed po- 
litical thinking is analyzed keenly and forcefully. The further examination of 
the other aspects of the European ideological spectrum deals with an examina- 
tion of specialized studies in communism, socialism, European trade unionism, 
liberalism, anarchism, syndicalism, agrarianism, nationalism, regionalism and 
separatism (contributed by Dr. Joseph S. Roucek), Zionism, anti-Semitism, 
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fascism, Nazism, Hispanidad and Falangism, Panslavism, and European fed- 
eralism. 

“Parallelism and Progress,” by Feliks Gross, shows how a balance sheet can 
be drawn effectively from all the contradictions of contemporary European 
political thought while “Humanism and the Labor Movement” is the subject 
of Dr. Sidney Hook’s contribution. Finally a word must be said about Lewis 
Corey’s article entitled “Economic Planning with Statism,” meaning the type 
of planning that remains within the framework of liberty. Dr. Robert W. Mc- 
Iver of Columbia contributes an introduction. 

Perhaps, when examined all too critically, European Ideologies will be 
found wanting in only one respect and that is that it attempts to do in a rela- 
tively short space what normally it would have taken a series of volumes to 
accomplish; such criticism would be unjust and could be counteracted by the 
observation that Dr. Gross and his able co-workers acted in the fullest appreci- 
ation of their difficulties and yet under the sincere conviction that such a con- 
densation of the basic factors in European political thinking is of the utmost 
value to political scientist and layman alike. In this respect the book is fortunate 
in having avoided the pitfalls of too much specialization and too close an at- 
tachment to old-fashioned and almost standardized manner of European po- 
litical writing which is likely to become boring, especially in cases when the 
main appeal of the book is the ever-widening circle of our American thinking 
public. Another remark that might not be out of place is that another edition 
of this valuable volume incorporating some of the changes that have occurred 
in the world of political thinking in the year 1950 should be soon forthcoming. 


A. Tu. PoLyzomwes 


FREEDOM OF INForMATION. By Herbert Brucker. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949. Pp. 307. $4.00. 


This is a well-written book on a subject that is coming into growing promi- 
nence in these days when democracy is engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the forces of a new obscurantist totalitarianism end when the general 
public is increasingly critical of its free press, not because that press is free, but 
because it does not take the fullest advantage of its freedom. The author is an 
able and distinguished member of the craft. He is editor of the Hartford Cour- 
ant, one of the oldest as well as distinguished newspapers of America. Being in 
a responsible position, he is waging an unending struggle between what he feels 
the press should write and what the limitations of present-day journalism are in 
their most practical and realistic aspects. 

Having made a study of Nazi totalitarian methods, of journalism under 
government dictation and propaganda, he cannot avoid the conclusion that in 
war times, and possibly even after that, even the free press of the democracies 
is finding it difficult, if not impossible, to meet the threat of the times in a bolder 
and more challenging way. He attributes the weakness of present-day journal- 
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ism to the fact that our newspapers have grown too fast into huge enterprises 
that have to watch their step if they want to survive. Herbert Brucker is a good 
journalist endowed with vision and idealism and is fully aware of the handicaps 
facing a contemporary free press; his consolation is in the fact that with all 
their drawbacks our newspapers are better than they were a long time ago. 

The book is well written and it gives a good cross section of our press. He 
concludes with the remark that as we keep on developing the higher type of 
journalist and maintaining our freedom of information, we will eventually 
reach a state where our press will prove far more satisfactory in serving the 
needs of progress and human freedom. 


A. Tu. P. 


ProsPEcts FoR Democracy IN Japan. By T. A. Bison. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. Pp. xviii-143. $2.75. 


Whenever Dr. Bison gets down to write a book about the Far East he is always 
informative and interesting. This little volume takes Japan, shortly after her 
defeat, and follows her struggle towards political and social recovery, pointing 
out the various stages of a movement which is still continuing. He covers the 
various stages of the postwar evolution of Japan, paying special attention to the 
various transitional stages of the Japanese effort, and he does it in a manner 
which is both sound and effective. The main problem there, as everywhere else 
in the world, is not so much political as it is economic, thus every attempt of 
Japan to advance along the paths of democracy has to be measured against the 
constant effort of the economic oligarchy to maintain itself in the positions it 
formerly occupied. Nevertheless, under the impact of American ideas and with 
the help of the American occupation forces, a definite progress is marked 
which, under certain conditions, is not only likely but sure to continue. 

The book is published under the auspices of the International Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

AD Lac? 


Curture’s Emercent Patuway. By Antonio Iglesias. The Exposition Press, 
New York, 1948. Pp. 95. $2.50. 


In Culture’s Emergent Pathway, Antonio Iglesias, believing that “personal 
Human experience is, whether we like it or not, the living foundation of all 
the arts and sciences,” seeks to discover and reveal the natural synthesis which 
exists between all departments of human knowledge. From common sense to 
science, from science to philosophy, from philosophy to poetry and mysticism, 
he discovers the common cord of intuition essential to all understanding. To 
this end he makes heavy drafts on the scientists, the philosophers, and the 


mystics. 
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He has written a readable book in which he points the way to such under- 
standings as might create a new world. 


The atomic bomb is a devastating proof of what man can achieve 
when capable mathematicians, astrophysicists, physicists, chemists, 
engineers, and military technicians pool their scientific knowledge, 
their personal experiences and their individual skills to attain a defi- 
nite objective, having at their disposal vast supplies of money, man- 
power, and raw materials. If such prodigious and destructive results 
can be obtained thus within the limited field of the exact sciences, 
what great beneficent effects will be attained when, let us say, the 
scientist can apply to his own discoveries and inventions—thanks to 
the synthesizing work of the philosopher—the supernatural insights 


of the poets and the mystics? 
Reisks 


PLENTY oF Propte. By Warren S. Thompson. Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1948. Pp. xiv-281. $3.50. 


Working for the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Warren S. Thompson has written a most provocative and challenging volume 
on one of the most vital problems facing the world today: the problem of the 
rapidly increasing population of the world. This fact, coupled with the length- 
ening of the span of human life, is creating a situation that can no longer be 
ignored in either its demographic or economic and social aspects. 

The study covers the last one hundred fifty years and pays particular at- 
tention to the various aspects of population growth in such contrasting areas as 
Europe and Asia, and more particularly Japan, China, and India. Divided into 
fifteen chapters, the whole book is devoted to the study of population pres- 
sures, wars and revolutions, social changes, and the position of minorities, 
finally concluding with the economic, social, and military factors involved in 
this vast and still uncontrolled movement of human growth. Some very useful 
statistical material, along with a number of tables and other pictorial presenta- 
tions, further enhances the value of this volume, the importance of which 
has grown since the end of the war when the population problems of the 
world are rapidly reaching very large proportions. One has only to think of 
the situation in new India, new China, new Indonesia, to say nothing of new 
Africa, to realize the importance of such studies with which not only the 
specialist but also the layman should become increasingly familiar. 


A. Tu. P. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY. Edited by Vernon C. Branham and Samuel B. 
Kutash, Philosophical Library, New York, 1949. Pp. xxxvii-527. $12.00. 


During the years since the days of Lombroso, criminology has developed an 
extensive amount of theory based on experimental studies. A part of its strength 
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lies in the fact that it continues to draw a great deal of research attention from 
not only theories but also from people of long practical experience, and not 
only from criminologists, but also from psychologists, sociologists, psychia- 
trists, physicians, anthropologists, and professors of education. Criminology 
is a social science in the making with its roots sunk deep in many and varied 
fields of research and experience. In this encyclopedia sixty-one authorities 
have contributed signed articles supported in each instance by a set of selected 
references. The names include persons such as Augusta F. Bronner, Sheldon 
Glueck, J. Edgar Hoover, and Edwin H. Sutherland. 

The aim of the editors has been “to cover all basic concepts and theories 
that have contributed to the development of criminology as a science.” They 
have sought to give a breadth and flexibility of viewpoints and to provide 
“some understanding of the complex phenomena of criminal intent and be- 
havior.” In about one hundred thirty-five signed articles on as many different 
topics this encyclopedia aims to cover the field as far as the present state of 
criminological knowledge will permit. Most, if not all, of the articles have 
been carefully prepared and written with a deep seriousness of purpose. Be- 
cause of a special index which has been prepared and placed at the beginning 
and not at the end of the encyclopedia, the student may locate materials on 
not only one hundred thirty-five topics but on several times that many sub- 
topics. Illustrative of the signed articles are those on the following subjects: 
alcoholic criminal, behavior clinics, causation of crime, changing concepts of 
crime, criminal law and procedure, education in prisons, habitual criminal 
juvenile delinqueny, military criminology, penal reform, psychopathic per- 
sonality, religion and crime, university training for the police profession, and 
white-collar crime. While other editors would have selected somewhat differ- 
ent lists of topics and have drawn upon other contributors, it is not certain 
that they would have produced a better encyclopedia of criminology. 


Emory S. Bocarpus 


A Survey or WestTerRN Crvitization. By Harry Elmer Barnes. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York, 1947. Pp. vii-959. $7.50. 


This is a one-volume rewriting of the author’s well-known work in two vol- 
umes, The History of Western Civilization. The emphasis in this new work is 
on the origin and development of political and social institutions, from the 
Old Stone Age to the Atomic Epoch. 


Perhaps the most important thing to be said of the present book is 
that it represents an honest and sincere attempt to present in orderly 
and logical arrangement and in clear style, all that any educated per- 
son needs to know about how we have reached the civilization of the 
middle of the 2oth century and how to discern at least the main sign- 
posts on the road to the future. (vii) 
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The work is primarily intended, it appears, as a college text for use in history 
survey courses. It is clearly written, interestingly documented with illustrative 


material, and handsomely bound and printed. 
GEORGE WATSON 


Microses Miirant: A CHALLENGE To Man. By Frederick Eberson. The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1949. Pp. ili-401. $4.50. 


This work is a revision of the author’s The Microbe’s Challenge, with an addi- 
tional chapter summarizing research on the antibiotics penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, and other “microbial products of self-defense.” 
As the title indicates, the principal theme of the book is microbes versus man. 
It includes sufficient material on the history of bacteria study and preventive 
medicine to give the general reader a fair grasp of the general nature of the 
science of bacteriology and of the art of preventive medicine. It accomplishes 
this in a relatively lively and interesting fashion. 
The book contains a glossary of technical terms, as well as a rather adequate 
bibliography. It is one volume of the Humanizing Science Series, under the 


general editorship of Jaques Cattell. 
G. W. 


Great SHORTER Works oF Pascat. Translated with an Introduction by Emile 
Cailliet and John C. Blanknagel. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1948. Pp. 
231. $4.50. 


Those who have a professional interest in Pascal or who wish to see him in a 
more intimate and varied light than that provided by the Pensées will find this 
a very useful volume. It consists of forty-five items, chiefly letters and short 
papers, revealing him in all his varied relations and interests and as a man active 
in the affairs of his time. Herein we find comments on his adding machine; dis- 
cussions on the problems of space and vacuum and summations of powers of 
numbers; correspondence with Fermat over the mathematics of chance and 
probability; conversations on Epictetus and Montaigne; the report on his ex- 
perience of ecstasy and “conversion” on the memorable night of November 
23, 1654; personal letters on religious subjects by one who demanded that the 
Church return to the primitive Christianity of the New Testament; letters con- 
nected with the bull of Pope Alexander VII against Jansenism which also 
placed the Provincial Letters on the Index; materials dealing with his contro- 
versies with the Jesuits; comments on geometric method and the art of per- 
suasion; a prayer in illness, reminiscent of John Wesley, in which his humanistic 
self observes, “I feel that I cannot love the world without displeasing Thee, 
without harming myself, and without dishonoring myself; and yet the world 
is still the object of my delights” (223); and, finally, Pascal’s will. The useful- 
ness of this volume is increased by the inclusion of a chronological reference 
table and a sizable introduction by the translators. 


W.L. 


Books Received 


A COMMENTARY ON THE Creep oF IsLam. Tr. with Introduction by Earl Edgar 
Elder. Columbia University Press, New York, 1950. Pp. xxxii-187. $3.75. 
ALL AND Everytuine. By G. Gurdjieff. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 

York, 1950. Pp. ix-1238. $5.00. 

To.tstoy anpD Cutna. By Derk Bodde and Galia Speshneff Bodde. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1950. Pp. vi-110. $2.50. 

SCIENCE AND THE GOALs or MAN. By Anatol Rapoport. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1950. Pp. xxviii-262. $3.50. 

WHITMAN’s AMERICAN FAME. By Charles B. Willard. Brown University, 
Providence, 1950. Pp. 269. $4.00. 

Ovuttine oF a Merapuysics: THe ABSOLUTE-RELATIVE THEORY. By Franklin J. 
Matchette. Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. Pp. xiv-108. $3.75. 

La Conciencia Infeliz. By Federico Guillermo Hegel. Instituto de Filosofia, 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, 1949. Pp. 33. 

PHILosopHic THOUGHT IN FRANCE AND THE Unitep States. Edited by Marvin 
Farber. University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 1950. Pp. x-775. $7.50. 

JacoB STEINER’s GEOMETRIC CONSTRUCTIONS WITH A RULER. Tr. by Marion 
Elizabeth Stark. Scripta Mathematica, Yeshiva University, New York, 1950. 
Pp. 88. $2.00. 

Tue SYMBor OF THE Fairu: A Srupy oF “THE ApostLes’ Creep.” By George 
Hedley. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1948. Pp. xi-173. $2.50. 

Turse Axso Brtirve. By Charles Samuel Braden. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1949. Pp. xv-491. $6.00. 

Rericion Makes Sense. By Randolph Crump Miller. Wilcox & Follett, Chi- 
cago, 1950. Pp. iii-308. $3.00. 

Hanpzook or Democracy. The William Frederick Press, New York, 1950. 
Pp. 86. $1.25. 

CurIsTIANITY AND History. By H. Butterfield. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1950. Pp. 146. $2.75. 

Roycer’s Socra InFiniteE: THE CoMMUNITY OF INTERPRETATION. By John E. 
Smith. Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1950. Pp. xiii-176. $2.75. 

Wor tps In Cotuision. By Immanuel Velikovsky. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950. Pp. xili-4o1. $4.50. 

PsYCHOTHERAPY AND A CHRISTIAN View oF Man, By David E. Roberts. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1950. Pp. xiv-161. $3.00. 

Tue Farru or Our Feminists. By Josephine Lurie Jessup. Richard R. Smith, 
New York, 1950. Pp. vii-128. $2.50. 

Tue Mystery oF THE Kinepom or Gon. By Albert Schweitzer. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1950. Pp. xv-174. $3.00. 

La Divinité-Etude Psy chanalytique. By Paul Diel. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1950. Pp. 218. 460 fr. 
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RENEWING THE Minp. By Roger Hazelton. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949. Pp. xii-192. $2.50. 

CoNSERVATIVE ENGLAND AND THE Case Acartnst Vottaire. By Bernard N. 
Schilling. Columbia University Press, New York, 1950. Pp. ix-394. $4.50. 
Tur Romantic TrruMPH: AMERICAN LITERATURE FROM 1830 TO 1860. Rev. 
Ed. Ed. by Tremaine McDowell. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
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